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THE ARCHBISHOP OF TREBIZOND AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
AUGUST, 1892. | 





MERRY ENGLAND. 
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Peace in Life and Art. 


s" we compare ancient with modern art, and the minds and 

manners of our far ancestors with the minds and manners 
of the present time, it can hardly fail to strike us that the pre- 
dominant presence of peace in the former and its absence in the 
latter constitute the most characteristic difference. Peace, as 
it was held to be the last effect and reward of a faithful life, was 
regarded as the ideal expression of life in painting, sculpture, 
poetry, and architecture ; and accordingly the tranquil sphere of 
all the greatest of great art is scarcely troubled by a tear or a 
smile. This peace is no negative quality. It does not consist in 
the mere absence of disturbance by pain or pleasure. It is the 
peace of which St. Thomas says “ perfect joy and peace are 
identical,” and is the atmosphere of a region in which smiles and 
tears are alike impertinences. In such art the expression of pain 
and pleasure is never an end, as it almost always is with us 
moderns, but a means of glorifying that peace which is capable 
of supporting either without perturbation. “Peace,” says again the 
great writer above quoted, “is the tranquility of order, and has 
its seat in the will.” A word about this living order, which all 
great art aspires to express. Each soul is created to become a 
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beauty and felicity which is in a measure unique, and every one 
who has attained to a life upon his own lines desires to become 
more and more truly and manifestly this singular excellence and 
happiness for which he alone was born. This is his “ ruling 
love,” his individuality, the centre towards which his thoughts 
and actions gravitate, and about which his whole being revolves ; 
while this individual being again travels about that greater 
centre which gives a common unity and generosity to all 
individualities. This double order has its exact analogue in 
that of the motions of the heavenly bodies, and is that by which 
alone the motions of souls are made heavenly. For the proof 
of this doctrine no one need go further that his conscience—if he 
has one. Ifhe has not, since there is no peace for the like of 
him, the discussion of its nature need not occupy his attention. 
This peace, which is the common character of all true art and 
of all true life, involves, in its fullest perfection, at once the 
complete subdual and the glorification of the senses, and the 
“ ordering of all things strongly and sweetly from end to end.” 
Forth from the glittering spirit’s peace 
And gaiety ineffable 
Streams to the heart delight and ease, 
As from an overflowing well ; 
And, orderly deriving thence 
Its pleasure perfect and allow’d, 


Bright with the spirit shines the sense, 
As with the sun a fleecy cloud. 


It is sufficient, however, for the honour of art and life that 
peace should be dominant in the mind and will. Lessing 
observes that the dignity and repose of Greek tragedy is in no 
way disturbed by cries of grief and pain, too violent for modern 
art, because the tragedian makes it clear that these perturbations 
are only in the outer man, the stability of the interior being 
therefore illustrated rather than clouded by such demonstrations. 
In the Shaksperian tragedy the scat of this supreme expression 
is removed, for the most part, from the personality of the 
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characters engaged, to the mind of the reader, reflecting that of 
the poet, who evolves peace from the conflict of interests and 
passions to which the predominance and victory of a single 
moral idea gives unity. That idea is never embodied in any 
single conspicuous character, though it is usually allowed an un- 
obtrusive expression in some subordinate personality, in order to 
afford a clue to the “theme” of the whole harmony. Such 
theme-suggesting characters are, for example, the Friar in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and Kent in “King Lear,” who represent 
and embody the law from which all the other characters depart 
more or less, with proportionate disaster to themselves. 

Delights and pleasures demand, no less than grief and pain, 
to Le subordinated to peace, in order to become worthy of life 
and art. The cynicism and the corrupt melancholy of much of 
our modern life and art are the inevitable results of the desires 
being set upon delights and pleasures in which there is not 
peace. 

The peace, which is “identical with perfect joy” in life and 
its expression in art, is also identical with purity, which is so 
far from being, as is commonly supposed, a negative quality, 
that it is the unimpeded ardour of ordered life in all its degrees, 
and is as necessary to the full delight of the senses as it is to 
the highest felicity of the spirit. Hence the greatest art, in 
which all things are “ ordered sweetly” by essential peace, and 
in which pleasure is only the inevitable accident, is exceedingly 
bold. Its thoughts are naked and not ashamed ; and Botticelli, 
in his celestial “Venus” in the National Gallery, expresses, 
without raising a disorderly fancy, things which Titian, in his 
leering Venus of the stews, at Florence, is too “chaste” to hint. 

There are, probably, few persons who are so unhappy as not 
to have experienced a few moments in life during which they 
have drawn breath in a region in which pleasure and pain are 
discerned to be, in themselves, neither good nor evil, and even 
so much like each other that there is not much to choose 
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between them. Those who have known such moments, and 
who preserve the memory of them as the standard of life, at 
least in desire, have alone the key to the comprehension of 
great art, or the possibility of approaching to it in execution. 
Such knowledge so respected is the initial condition of that 
alone true “style” which is the unique aspect of the individual 
soul to the absolute beauty and joy; of that living “repose, 
which marks the manners of the great” in art, and which bears 
upon the stately movement of its eternal stream the passions, 
pains, and pleasures of life like eddies which show the motion 
that is too great to be perturbed by them. 

For the time, at least, this quality, as I have said, has almost 
disappeared from art. It lingered in the best poetry, painting, 
and music of the last century and of the beginning of this. 
It was the ideal to which Goethe, Coleridge, Keats, and Words- 
worth aspired, and in a few pieces attained. The gravity of 
Handel is sweet with it, and the sweetness of Mozart grave. 
Gainsborough, Crome, and Hogarth were moved by it, more or 
less ; and we still judge art—such of us as have any power of 
judgment—by the standard of this glory, though we have lost 
the secret of its creation. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. 























To a Traveller. 


[FROM VICTOR HUGO.] 


RIEND, from such lengthy travel are you home, 
Whence old betimes, and sages we become 
At quitting of the cot ; 
All surges have been subject to your eye, 
Alack! and all the world is belted by 
The furrow of your boat. 


The sun of twenty heavens has riped your life ; 

Where’er you wandered in your restless strife, 
Scattering and gathering too, 

Like to the labouring hind that sows and reaps, 

Each spot you passed a something gave, and keeps 
A something left of you. 


Whiles that your friend, less wise and fortunate, 
Under one same horizon did await 

The seasons as they come ; 
And like the tree which bides the green ensuit 
Of leafy days beside his door, took root 

At threshold of his home! 


And now, your heart laden with deep concerns, 

Between your hands the fair heads of the bairns, 
Here sit and parley you, 

And ask—ah! bitter questioning to bear !— 

“Where is your sire ? your son, your mother where ?” 
Friend ! they are travellers too! 
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They travel darkling, without sun or moon. 
May no man of his riches there have boon, 
So jealous the Master is ! 
Boundless and deep the journey, and the paces 
Of them that journey, slow, among sad faces ; 
We make it all, I wis! 


I was at their departure, as your own ; 

All three, in diverse seasons, one by one, 
Set out on their essay. 

I laid to earth, when that last hour was by, 

The heads I loved. Miser, myself did I 
My treasure hide away. 


I saw their parting. Three times have I known 

A draping black with white tears oversown 
This corridor to hide. 

On their cold hands I wept without control, 

But, hearsed from me, my soul beheld their soul 
Two golden wings unslide! 


I saw their parting, like three swallows that wing 
To seek afar a more assured Spring, 

And Summers amplier green. 
My mother first saw Heaven and took her flight, 
And her eye, dying, over-filled with light 

None ever else has scen. 


My first-born followed, then my sire, a proud 

Veteran with forty years of battle bowed, 
And charged with martial stripes. 

Now are they yon, all three in shade lie low, 

While their souls on the sombre journey go, 


Whereto our summons ripes. 
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If you will, when the moon is set to wane, 

We two, there, where our elders long have lain 
Will mount the nighted steep. 

And I will tell you, while your eyes look down, 

On the dead town beside the sleeping town, 
Which has the better sleep ! 
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Come ; we two, mute and couched against the ground, 
Will hear, while Paris ner live tempest-sound 

Hushes the city thorough, 
Those million dead, seed Calvary’s sower sows, 
Confusedly seethe within their tombs, as does 

The grain within the furrow ! 


How many joyous live, who should be keeping 

For brother—or sister —shade eternal, weeping, 
Foiling the years’ slow arts! 

The dead soon die: we weep by epitaph. 

Ah! in the grave they lapse to dust not half 
So swift as in our hearts ! 


Traveller! traveller! folly, our regrets ! 
Who knows how many dead each hour forgets, 
Though dear this, fair this was! 
Who knows how sweetest sorrows are erased, 
How many tombs upon the earth effaced 
By one day’s growth of grass! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 











Nancy. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ OW then, hurry up—that’s a good lad! They'll be fair 
clammed i’ th’ field if we dunnot make haste.” 

“It’s mortal ’eavy!” grunted Billy, the curly-pated, crimson- 
cheeked, farm boy, as he hoisted the great beer-can on his 
shoulder, and staggered down the garden path in front of 
his mistress. 

“It'll be light enough when yon folks has done wi't,” re- 
turned Nancy, tilting her sun-bonnet a little more forward, and 
slinging a large basket covered with a red cotton handkerchief 
on one sturdy arm. 

In a few minutes they had left the farm precincts behind, and 
were marching in single file along a sandy lane bordered on 
either side by a ragged strip of grass, which gave way in its 
turn toa deep and muddy ditch. The brown waters of this 
were half-covered with some white-starred floating weed, and 
thickly sown with forget-me-nots and giant marsh marigolds. 
The air was heavy with the scent of new-mown clover, mingled, 
occasionally, as they passed some cottage or outlying farm-build- 
ing, with homelier but no less pleasant odours: whiffs from the 
“shippons,” where the sweet-breathed kine were housed for 
the night ; steam from the huge caldron of soaked meal which 
Granny Gibson was preparing for her pigs; a fine aroma of 
stable, as Ned Muckworth slouched past with his sleek 
elephantine team ; and, from the open door of the last cabin 
in the straggling village, a smell of frizzling bacon, deemed by 
Billy so delicious that his youthful heart leaped within him. 
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“Eh!” he said, with a long-drawn sniff, and tilting the big 
can dangerously backwards, “they'll be havin’ bacon an’ taties 
for supper at Ripponses. 1 wish I were settin’ down wi’ ’em, 
I know.” 

“If ye dunnot mind ye'll have no supper at all,” cried Nancy 
sharply, as she stretched out her hand to steady the can. “Get 
along with ye, lazy-bones !” 

“T were but havin’ a sniff,’ remonstrated Billy, shambling 
on again, rather quicker than before; for experience had taught 
him that when his mistress spoke in that particular tone it was 
better to keep out of reach of her arm. 

“T’ll gi’ ye summat to sniff at if that’s all!” responded Nancy, 


brandishing her fist with a threatening gesture. 
She was a strapping lass, this mistress of Brook Farm, with 


not much beauty certainly, except that which belongs to vigorous 
youth and perfect health. Tall, big-framed, and buxom, with a 
fresh white skin where sun and wind had not browned or hard 
work reddened it, a pair of plump cheeks that might have vied 
with the finest apples in her orchard for rosiness, bright blue 
eyes, and abundant fair hair neatly smoothed under her gathered 
bonnet. Her gait was free and rapid, her gestures decided, her 
voice clear and ringing, her tongue of the sharpest. A quick- 
tempered, keen-witted, rather terrible maiden was Nancy, this 
notable “wench ” who held the finest farm in the place in her own 
right, and whom half the youth of the village had “coorted ” in 
vain. Her father and mother, both of ancient and respectable 
rustic stock, had married late in life, and had died when Nancy, the 
sole fruit of their union, was about twenty-two. Nancy had duly 
wept for them, had worn her “ blacks” for the proper time, and 
had now for three years ruled the farmhouse and the farm itself 
to the full as cleverly and profitably as her parents had done. 
This farm was, as has been mentioned, a freehold, and old 
Gilbertson, her father, had, it was said, saved a tidy bit. Miss 
Nancy was believed to be possessed of money untold, and the 
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village gossips thought it unhandsome of her to to be so obdurate 
as regarded wedlock, and “to work and slave hersel’ to death 
when she might set down and play the pianney same as any 
lady i? th’ land.” But Nancy’s tastes did not lie in that direc- 
tion: she had been brought up with old-fashioned notions of 
thrift and duty. She perfectly revelled in hard work, and had a 
fine scorn for folks who hired “ slips o’ girls to do their business 
for ’em, as if they hadn’t nowt better to do theirsel’s nor stitchin’ 
canvas, an’ wearin’ hats of a weekday—walkin’ about i’ their 
shapes, the idle huzzies !” 

This last referred to the new-fangled style of dress, complete 
with skirt and bodice, now more frequently seen in the village 
than the “bedgown” which Nancy always wore on weekdays, as 
her mother had done before her. It was a far prettier garment 
than the ill-made gowns at present fashionable among the 
younger generation. Full, and fresh, and crisp with starch, its 
lilac folds gathered in at the waist by the string of the wide 
linen apron, it at once set off the buxom form beneath, and left 
every movement unimpeded ; the short striped petticoat which 
met it, displayed Nancy’s sturdy ankles clad in stout stockings of 
her own knitting ; and the well-blacked, hob-nailed shoes were 
designed evidently with a view to comfort rather than clegance. 
Nancy had as good a stock of laces and ribbons as anyone in 
the country, and a rustling silk dress or two hanging in her 
cupboard ; but she knew better than to put them on on any day 
but Sunday. 

Presently a figure appeared walking at a brisk pace down the 
lane towards them. A stalwart figure clad in corduroys and 
velveteen ; the bright light of the evening sun shining on hair 
and flowing beard till they gleamed like gold. This was Martin 
Rainford, the under-keeper, “the gradeliest mon i’ th’ place,” as 
the village folk said. A fine specimen of a North-countryman 
it must be owned, not far off seven feet in his shoes, and broad 
in proportion. As he drew nearer, his blonde face was wreathed 
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in rather sheepish smiles, and presently he stood stock-still, his 
gun on his shoulder. 

“Evenin’s warm,” said Nancy, hailing him in her matter-of- 
fact fashion. “ Wunnot ye havea drop o’ beer ?” 

Was such an offer ever refused by a Lancashire rustic ? 
Martin made one stride towards Billy and the can, tossed off a 
tumblerful of the amber-coloured liquid in the latter, restored 
the glass to the boy, wiped his mouth on his sleeve, and nodded 
to Nancy. 

“Goin’ whoam ?” inquired the latter. 

Martin nodded again. 

“You're a great stranger, now,” observed the girl, with a toss 
of her head. 

“They pheasants,” returned Martin, speaking for the first 
time, and apparently struggling with an overwhelming shyness ; 
“they takes a dale o’ lookin’ arter, they do. It’s a fine evenin’. 
Goin’ t’ th’ ’ay-field ?” 

“Ah. We're workin’ till dark. I’m takin’ the lads their 
baggin’. Good evenin’.” 

“Evenin’,” echoed the taciturn Martin, striding past with the 
one-sided nod which appeared to be characteristic of him. 
Nancy almost unconsciously wheeled, and looked after him. 

“Eh, yon’s a gradely chap!” she said to herself with a half- 
sigh. ‘“ Yon ’ud look well settin’ aside of a body i’ th’ spring 
cart. An’ atop of an ’ay-rick—my word! he'd be a fine sight ! ” 

A few minutes’ brisk walking brought Nancy and Billy to 
their destination : a big field which was considered the best 
piece of meadow-land in Brook Farm. 

The whole of Nancy’s following exerted itself on her 
behalf this evening, for a treacherous band of clouds marred the 
gorgeous yellow of the horizon, and there was a flutter and rustle 
among the leaves that betokened coming rain. Two great carts 
were being loaded at the further end of the field, and the golden 
pile on another, opposite the wide-open gate, was being bound 
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with ropes preparatory to removal. The three men in charge of 
this last mentioned cart were accommodated first with their 
portion of the contents of the basket and can, which they dis- 
posed of in prodigious gulps, and with all possible despatch. 

Nancy, meanwhile, critically surveyed the result of their 
labours. 

“D’ye call that firm an’ proper?” she cried, all at once, snatching 
a pitchfork from the man nearest to her, and raking down 
the sides of the hay mountain. Three or four tussocks of the 
sweet-smelling provender fell about her, to the dismay of the 
hirelings. 

“That's your notion o’ loadin’ a cart, is it?” she pursued 
severely, “leaving more nor ’alf the stuff i’ th’ road, enough to 
keep all the stray cows i’ the parish. For shame of ye, Tommy 
Treddles—you, as calls yoursel’ a man, an’ axes for man’s 
wage!” 

“}¢h, we hadna finished wi’t, Missus,” expostulated Tommy, 
a raw and lanky youth, whose red face now peered down from 
the top of the load. 

“What for was ye throwin’ rope over it, then, if ye hadna 
finished ?” cried Nancy, gathering up the fallen hay with the 
pitchfork, and tossing it upwards, with vigorous thrusts, to the 
astonished Tommy. “ Theer! happen ye canna heave so high 
as a wench, you, owd Jack theer, as stands gapin’ as though ye’d 
ne’er seen a pikel afore? Now, Jimmy Norris, catch howd o’ 
th’ end o’ th’ rope, an’ let that beer-can be. Theer’s others as 
wants a wet as bad as you, I reckon. Gee back, Di’mond! 
Hurry up now, lads; theer’s another load i’ th’ corner, as mun 
bide till ye coom back.” 

Diamond strained for a moment with his sleek gigantic limbs, 
and then the cart went bumping out of the field, followed by 
Jimmy and Jack still chewing, while Tommy finished his portion 
of solid meat pie as he lay outstretched aloft. 

Nancy trudged briskly round, her sharp eyes detecting in an 
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instant anything that was amiss ; her sharp tongue admonishing 
and encouraging. The empty cart was trundling back after 
having deposited its burden at the farm, when she at length 
turned to go home, Billy preceding her as before. 

She walked at a round pace, for it was getting late ; the men 
in spite of the sustaining “snack ” with which she had accommo- 
dated them, would, she knew, be hungry for their supper after 
their hard day’s work, and that supper had yet to be prepared. 

They proceeded in silence, Billy relieving the tedium of the 
way by performing a fantasia with his knuckles on the empty 
beer-can, Nancy absorbed in her thoughts ; so much absorbed, 
indecd, that it was not till she was quite close to them that she 
observed a couple walking slowly down the lane in front of her. 
A man and a woman, the man with his arm passed through the 
woman’s. A big man;a littke woman. A woman with a hat, 
and a much befrilled and beribboned cape ; a man with a yellow 
beard, and a gun on his shoulder. So much she could see in the 
dusk, and it was quite enough. She passed by them without a 


word, 
“Yon was Mester Rainford and Miss Pratt, wasn’t they ?” 


observed Billy presently, looking over his shoulder with a grin. 
“ Her as is ladies’ maid at th’ Hall. They’re keepin’ company 
this good bit.” 

“ Happen they are,” returned his mistress, indifferently. “ Now 
Billy, my lad, give over hammerin’ at that can, or I'll hammer 
yer head for ye, to a tune as ye wunnot like so well.” 


CHAPTER II. 


NANCY’s blighted affections, if blighted they were, made no 
difference either to her appearance or habits: her cheeks were as 
rosy, her eyes as sharp, her hand as ready as ever, and she looked 
after her interests with greater zest, if possible, than heretofore. 

Hay-making was long over, and reaping, and potato getting ; 
the winter stock of coal was sinking low, and Nancy was 
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beginning to make ready for the young lambs, when there came 
a spell of stormy weather such as had not been known in those 
parts for nearly a score of years: strong winds that wrenched 
the trees upwards by the roots, and laid the hedges flat ; and 
snow that lay thick on the fields and was piled up in mighty 
drifts in lanes and out-of-the-way corners. In the very middle 
of this hard weather the foolish, short-sighted little lambs began 
to make their appearance, and, as was to be expected, after 
taking a disgusted survey of a very unsatisfactory world, left it 
again as speedily as might be. The ewes died too, many of 
them, and Nancy’s thrifty soul was wrung within her. 

One bleak February morning, when the snow that had _ fallen 
during the night lay in dense whiteness over the firmer and less 
lovely mass beneath, Nancy sallied forth, sustained by clogs and 
a thick stick, to seek the assistance of a wise old shepherd much 
respected in the neighbourhood. His cottage stood by itself at 
the further end of the village, and to reach it Nancy took a short 
cut across the Squire’s park. She stumped along, well muffled 
in her warm shawl; every step leaving a deep print in the snow ; 
hungry little rabbits, or handsome melancholy pheasants 
occasionally crossing her path. 

Presently she started, for all at once a sort of faint cry fell on 
her ear. It was scarcely daylight yet, and, with the exception 
of those already mentioned, there did not appear to be acreature 
stirring. 

She stood still and scanned the white waste of park, with its 
clumps of trees scattered here and there, and its boundary of 
gloomy firwood : not a human form in sight ; yet thecry which 
now broke the stillness again was distinctly a human cry. 

“In God’s name, whatever’s that ?” ejaculated Nancy. 

She strained her eyes once more, and became suddeily con- 
scious of something unusual in the scene before them. 

“Eh! the great ash! the half of it’s gone! There’s niver 
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someone underneath 
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The ereat ash, long so prominent a feature in the landscape, 
was riven in two, one huge branch having fallen in the night, 
and being partially covered with snow as it lay on the ground. 

Nancy dashed towards it, hearing, as she approached, a low 
moaning which warned her that her surmise was correct. Lo! 
beneath the branch lay a figure half-buried in snow, its mighty 
limbs crushed beneath the weight, its long fair beard entangled 
in the twigs. 

“ Martin!” cried the girl, dropping on her knees beside him 
and trying with all her strength to lift the heavy bough. But 
she could not move it one inch, and her sturdy efforts added to 
his torture. 

“Dunnot touch me!” he gasped, “dunnot! I’m all broke to 
pieces—an’ the snow’s been fallin’ on me th’whole neet. [I mun 
dee, I doubt.” 

“Nay, ye shanna!” cried Nancy bravely. “ Not while I’m 
alive to help you. Bide a bit an’ dunnot lose ’eart. I'll fetch a 
couple o’ chaps in a minute as’ll be able to carry ye.” 

She flew off to the village, and presently returned with half- 
a-dozen stalwart labourers whom she had captured on their way 
to the ficld. They soon removed the branch, and endeavoured, 
with more goodwill than adroitness, to set Martin on his legs— 
an attention which the hapless giant acknowledged by promptly 
fainting away. 

“Eh, ye great fools!” shouted Nancy. “ His legs is broke 
most like-—-ye munna drag at him that gate. Get a shutter, 
one o’ you, or an owd door, an’ lay him on’t, an’ shift him so.” 

After a little delay a door was procured ; Nancy, meanwhile, 
covering the injured man with her shawl, and supporting his 





head on her knee. 
“Wheer mun we take him to?” asked one of the bearers as 


they prepared to start. “We'll niver be able to carry him so 
far as the Lone End wheer he lodges. He’s mortal ’eavy, an’ 
looks as though he wur goin’ to dee.” 
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“Take him to my place, then,” said Nancy. “It’s nearest, I 
reckon, an’ I'll see as he’s well done to.” 


The doctor shook his head over Martin: he was nearly, as 
he said himself, “broken to pieces.” One arm and one leg 
were fractured so badly that amputation was necessary ; several 
ribs were broken; there seemed to be no end to the damage 
which the poor fellow had sustained. Nancy and old Kitty, her 
factotum, nursed him with devotion, if not precisely tender- 
ness, for many weeks. Miss Pratt visited him once, but her 
susceptibilities were apparently so much shocked by the sight 
of this wreck of a man that she did not repeat the attention. 

Rainford’s parents were both dead, and he had no near 
“kin” to fall back on, therefore Nancy’s good offices were 
the more valuable. 


As time passed and it was known “ for certain” that Martin 
would never be fit for work again, much curiosity was aroused 
in the village as to what Nancy’s plans might be with regard to 
him. Did she mean to keep him always at the farm-—‘‘a poor 
do-less creature as could scarce so much as dress himsel’” ? 


And was not it rather a queer thing, said some of the more 


do? 
severe, for a wench same as her to make such a to-do with a 
chap like yon? Heads began to shake and tongues to wag 
over Nancy’s proceedings, and one fine day her maternal aunt 


drove up in her shandry to remonstrate with her. 


Poor Martin, white-faced and melancholy, with his clothes 
clinging loosely round his shrunken form, his empty right 
sleeve pinned to his breast, while a rug hid his solitary lower 
limb, was installed on a couch by the kitchen fire; therefore, 
after exchanging a few commonplace remarks with him, Mrs. 
Wilcox conveyed to her niece, by various telegraphic nods and 
winks, her desire to speak to her privately. 


They adjourned to the parlour, and the elder woman pro- 
ceeded to the point at once. 
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“ He do look bad, for sure!” she remarked. “ How's he goin’ 
to get’s livin’ when he leaves this ?” 

“T dunno,” responded Nancy composedly. 

“Tf he was to go to Liverpool he might pick up a few 
pence, sweeping a crossin’, happen,” suggested her relative 
cheerfully. “Or maybe they’d take him in a show—wi’ th’ 
whole o’ one side gone I may say, an’ him so big an’ tall, they 
might do summat wi’ him. _ I’ve scen sights as was less curious. 
Eh, poor chap! They say as when folks has their limbs chopped 
off they dunnot lose feelin’ in ’em for iver such atime. Did ye 
see Martin’s arm when th’ doctor cut it off—or’s leg?” 

“Nay,” returned Nancy quickly. ‘“ I’d summat better to do, I 
reckon, nor he gapin’ at such like.” 

“Td ’ave liked to see ’em,” pursued her relative tranquilly. 
“Lord o’ me! I mind when owd Jem Seddon _had’s fingers 
whipped off wi’ th’ steam saw, he picked ’em up wi’s other hand 
an’ wrapped ’em 7’ paper so nice and tidy, an’ took’em whoam. I 
met him 1’ th’ road an’I said : ‘ Eh, whatever’s th’ matter, Jem ; 
you look all of a shake?’ An’ for all he were feelin’ so bad he 
had to laugh. ‘What do ye think as I’ve got ’ere?’ he says. 
‘I can’t tell, I’m sure, I says. ‘A handful o’ fingers,’ says he , 
an’ he opens out the parcel an’ shows me, quite proud, th’ poor 
chap! Eh! the whole village had to see Jem’s fingers.—An’ ye 
niver so much as axed to look at Martin’s arm !—Well, there'll 
be a to-do wi’ him when he leaves this, I reckon, but it canna 
be helped. Ye’ll have to get him out o’ your road here, soon, 
anyway.” 

“T can do with him!” said Nancy, folding her arms a trifle 
defiantly. 

“Aye, but there’s a dale o’ talk about him an’ you already,” 
returned Mrs, Wilcox with a sudden change of tone. “ People 
wonders at ye for keepin’ of him here—him as is no kin to you, 
no, nor your equals nayther. If you’d ha’ been keepin’ com- 
pany it ’ud ha’ been different, but him as was coortin’ Miss Pratt 
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yonder at th’ Hall! Eh, if you’d ha’ heard all as folks are 
sayin’—an’ it’s none such nice hearin’ for your mother’s sister 
nayther, I can tell you.” Here Mrs. Wilcox evinced a dis- 
position to weep. 

“T dunnot care a brass. farden for what folks says!” cried her 
niece, snapping her finger and thumb. “Not that! I’m not 
goin’ to turn th’ poor lad out on th’ road for anybody. Tell Jane 
Simpson she needna think she'll see the straighter for making 
out as other people has crooked eyes. I know what that long 
tongue o’ hers is ; at the bottom of any mischeevious work as is 
agate. But I can let mine wag a bit too, happen, and then 


1” 


we'll see! 
“Poor Jane Simpson only spoke i’ kindness !” expostulated 


the matron. 

“T can do wi’ less kindness, then. Are you goin’ to th’ 
village now? Will you have a cup o’ tea first ?” 

But Mrs. Wilcox was too much hurt and offended to accept 
of any hospitality, and she drove off, baffled and heated, leaving 
Nancy totally unconvinced. 

It was a different matter, however, when the Rector spoke to 
her on the subject. Nancy had a great respect for the Rector 
whose family had been supplied with milk and eggs from Brook 
Farm from time immemorial. When she spied him walking up 
the little flag-paved garden path her face beamed. He was 
smiling, too, at his own thoughts. But now he composed his 
features. 

“T want a quiet word with you, Nancy.” 

“To ye, Mester Jenkins?” 

“Yes, About Martin Rainford, you know. What are you 
soing to do with him ?” 

“There’s not much as can be done wi’ him, as I know,” 
responded Nancy, her manner stiffening a little, and the smiles 
vanishing. ‘“ Doctor says as when he gets a bit stronger he mun 
have a wooden leg; his ribs is mendin’—but his arm’s took 
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right off up by the shoulder—there’s nowt as can be done for 
that. He’ll niver be fit for work again, I doubt.” | 

“Well, but Nancy, he can’t stay here, you know. He's no 
relation of yours, and you are too young to look after him as 
youdo. People will talk—they are talking already.” 

“TI care nowt i’ they are. ’Ard words break no boans, Mester 
Jenkins. What’s the poor chap to do? He mun have someone 
to do for him—he can scarce so much as feed himsel’—an’ he’s 
no kin i’ th’ place.” 

“Well, he must go to the workhouse, I suppose. You can’t 
keep him, Nancy. Come, be sensible! No young woman can 
take charge of a young man like that, unless—unless she is 
married to him, or going to be.” 

“Eh, Parson! ” cried Nancy indignantly. “Married! Why 
yon’s but half a mon, poor fellow! Who'd wed wi’ him?” 

The Rector looked sharply at her. 

“Who indeed? Was there not something between him and 
Mrs. Burton’s maid at the Hall ?” 

“Miss Pratt ?”—contemptuously. “I doubt she’ll think no 
more o’ poor Martin now. She come here nobbut once to see 
him, howdin’ up her skirts an’ cockin’ her nose i’ th’ air when she 
passed the midden—an’ it made up wi’ fine wholesome farmyard 
muck as it ‘ud please anyone to sniff at. And when she saw 
Martin, she hollered out as she were goin’ to faint. ‘ Nay,’ I says, 
‘I canna do wi’ faintin’s here!’ An’ our Kitty smacked her 
‘ands till she come to pretty quick. But she niver come since.” 

We might get up a little subscription for him,” said the Rector 
meditatively. “I’m sure the Squire would help—perhaps he 
need not go to the workhouse after all—he might lodge 


” 


somewhere : 
“Tt mun be somewheer as he'll be well done to, then,” put in 
Nancy. “He wants lookin’ arter same as a babby a’most, 
Who’s goin’ to be at th’ trouble o’ that? ” 
“Well, well, we must see what can be done—but bear in 
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mind what I tell you, Nancy. He must get out of this. I’m 
not going to have any more scandal-mongering about him.” 

The Rector nodded and went away, leaving Nancy in an 
unusually reflective mood. 


CHAPTER III. 


Miss PRATT had just finished dinner, and was sitting in the 
housekeeper’s room, toying with a strip of crochet-work and 
flirting with the footman—just to keep her hand in—when a 
message was brought to her that Miss Gilbertson wanted to 
see her. 

“Won't you step in?” said Miss Pratt, tripping to the back 
door, where Nancy stood, her large back in its print bedgown 
turned towards the house. 

“No, thank ye,” said Nancy, whisking round: she had been 
shaking her fist at the yard dog, which was straining at its chain 
and barking itself hoarse, presumably tantalised at the sight of 
her sturdy unprotected ankles. “I want nobbut a word wi’ ye.” 

“Oh!” said Pratt, contemptuously surveying the stalwart 
figure, in its unfashionable gear, and giving a little shake to her 
own smart silk dress which was intended to provoke envy, 
Nancy snorted : she was not going to dress up for the likes of 
her, and knew that a single one of her fine pigs was worth more 
than the whole of Miss Pratt’s wardrobe; but the action irritated 
her nevertheless. She looked defiantly at the sneering abigai| 

“It’s just this. What are ye goin’ to do about Martin Rain- 
ford?” 

“ About him,” cried the other, starting and flushing ; “ what 
about him ?” 


“ Ah—that’s wheer it is. What about him? Ye have not 
troubled yoursel’ so much about him, have ye? He’s doin’ 
. pretty fair, doctor says, an’ ’ll soon be fit for’s wooden leg. But 
he'll niver work no more. What’s to be done wi’ him? He’s 
no kin to nobody ’ere, an’ he mun have someone to do for 
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him. You an’ him had best wed as soon as you can, an’ then 
ye can see to him proper. Ye'll not have saved much o’ your 
wage, I doubt ’—with a scornful glance that took in Miss Pratt, 
from her frizzled head to her high-heeled shoes—“ Ye’'ll not have 
a dale to start housekeepin’ on ; but ye can take in washin’, and 
fat pigs, an’ that””—Miss Pratt’s face was a study—“ Ye'll not be 
the first woman as has had her husband to keep.” 

There was a dead silence. Presently the maid asked, with a 
toss of her head, if Martin had sent Nancy with this message. 

“Nay. I’m not goin’ to run of errands for anybody. I coom 
o mysen. Well, what d’ye say? The lad’s got to be looked 
to, an’ Rector says as he munna stay longer wi’ me. He’s been 
well done to theer, though I say it; an’, if he mun go, he mun 
ha’ somebody to take care on him. Well, Miss Pratt?” 

“Well, Miss Gilbertson, I’m very sorry, I’m sure, that you 
can’t keep Martin any longer, and I’m very sorry for him, too, 
poor fellow. Very, very sorry—but what can Ido? I—I could 
not think of taking such a responsibility on myself. I’m not 
equal to it ; and besides, I don’t think Martin could expect anyone 
to marry him now. Really, the very ideer is shockin’! Besides, 
for some time I’d been doubting if I was suited to him, if I 
could make him ’appy. Indeed I’ve other views at present. I 
don’t mind telling you, Miss Gilbertson, that I’m engaged to a 
very superior young man, an English gentleman of Irish extrac- 
tion, called Murphy. Him an’ me 4 

“An’ what’s to become o’ Martin?” put in Nancy, who 
apparently took no interest in Miss Pratt’s plans except in so far 
as they regarded the ex-keeper. 

“ Really, I can’t be expected to know. He must lodge some- 
where, I suppose.” 

“ Parson says as he'll most like have to go to the workhouse,” 
observed Nancy stolidly. 

“Well, perhaps, that would be the best thing for the poor 
fellow in the long run—as he can’t work,” returned Miss Pratt, 
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in a tone of relief. “They take very good care of people 
there, I believe, and we could go and see him and bring him 
tobacco, you know. Poor Martin loves his pipe—” with a sigh 
of sentimental reminiscence. 

Nancy raised her blue eyes, which positively burned with 
scornful anger, and, moreover, lifted her sturdy arm with so 
fierce a gesture that the little maid skipped hastily backwards. 

“For shame of ye!” cried Nancy, snapping her fingers close 
to the other’s nose. “For shame of ye, ye dirty little slut!” 

Thereupon Miss Pratt shut the door in her face, and went 
into hysterics behind it, and the mistress of Brook Farm 
trudged homewards. 

She found that the dough for her weekly bread-making had 
run over the great brown pans, and her anxiety to repair this 
mishap at first swallowed up all other thoughts. Presently, how- 
ever, as she kneaded the solid mass, punching it and rolling 
it in her usual vigorous style, her eyes fell on Martin, installed 
as usual on the couch, spelling over a week-old newspaper. The 
couch had been rolled to the open window, partly to leave more 
room for Nancy’s bread-making operations, and partly that the 
sweet April air might refresh the invalid. An apple tree in 
blossom was waving its branches without in the breeze, a row of 
hyacinths in glasses decorated the window-sill, the birds were 
singing cheerily, and men were calling to each other in the 
adjacent field. A great farm-horse passed the window, with 
clanking harness and slow, ponderous tread, followed by Billy, 
cracking his whip and whistling. There was a pleasant stir and 
bustle—-the bustle of spring—everywhere. Nancy sighed. 

“ If it mun be done, it mun be done,” she said to herself ; and 
then aloud: 

‘Did I tell ye as Parson had been here to-day ? ” 

“Nay,” said Martin, turning his head. “I wonder he didna 
look in to ax how I were. He has not been here this while 


back.” 
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“ He were talkin’ of ye though,” said Nancy. “Plenty. He 
thinks you ought to clear out o’ this soon, and wants to know 
what ye’re goin’ to do with yoursel’.” 

“What I’m goin’ to do?” repeated Martin, his face clouding 
over. “He may well ax. There’s nowt as I can do, only ate 
other folks’ stuff, and lay here same as a log o’ wood.” 

“Ye'll be able to get about more when you've got your 
wooden leg. But ye mun have a woman to see to ye, an 
Parson says it had ought to be your wife !” 

“Wife! Whativer’s that ye say? Who'd take up wi’ a 
broken-down chap like me?” 

“T went to Miss Pratt at th’ Hall,” said Nancy, “and axed 
her straight if she were goin’ to be’s good as her word an’ get 
married to ye, an’ work for ye, same as you'd ha’ done for her, if 
ye hadn’t have had this accident. An’ she said as she couldna 
think o’ such a thing an’ was keepin’ company wi’ some other 
chap now.” 

Here Nancy withdrew her arms from the dough, folded 
them, and looked with her sharp, direct gaze at Martin. She 
had said her say—part of it at least—without wasting time in 
preliminaries ; and Martin, though he looked gloomy enough, 
seemed by no means surprised. 

“Aye,” he said after a pause. “I misdoubted me that she 
were up to summat o’ th’ sort. Her an’ me had words the very 
neet as tree fell o’ me. I misdoubted me then—it were that, 
I think, as made me walk reet under that rotten owd ash tree 
wi’ th’ wind blowin’ enough to deave one, an’ th’ snow that 
thick as if I'd ha’ had my senses I’d have cut away whoam 
i’stead o’ loiterin’ i’ th’ park. But I couldna give over thinkin’ 
o’ that wench an’ her ways ; I was fair moithered.” 

“ Ah, she’s not one to moither hersel’ wi’ thinkin’ o’ you, then. 
‘Happen he’d best go to th’ workhouse,’ she says.” 

“ Did she say that ?” asked Martin quickly. 


“ Aye, she did.” 
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“Well, happen it is the best thing I could do.” 
There was a moment’s silence, and then he struck the 
window-sill savagely with his solitary fist. 


“T wish yon tree ’ad done a bit more damage while ’t was 
about it,” he said. “I wish it ’ad cracked my crown. The 
kindest service as anyone could do me now ’ud be to stick a 
cartridge i’ that owd gun o’ mine, as I’s niver carry no more, 
an’ put muzzle t’ my ear an’ blow my brains out. I’m nowt 
but cumber, nowt else; an’ I’m nobbut twenty-six! Eh, 
Lord! It’s an awful thing for the half of a body to dee 
afore th’ t’other half. It fair drives me mad to think on’t. 
Happen I'll live fifty year more. F-verybody wishing me dead 


an’ mysel’ most of all.” 


Nancy carefully wiped her floury hands in her apron, stalked 
across the kitchen, and possessed herself of Martin’s sturdy 
palm. 

“ Speak for yoursel’,” she said with a queer sort of laugh ; “I 
dunnot wish ye dead, Martin, an’ I hope wi’ all my heart as ye 
will live fifty year. It needna be in th’ workhouse, when all’s 
said an’ done.” 

“Aye, but wheer mun I go? Parson says I mun be flittin’ 


” 





from here 

“Nay, he did not altogether say that. He says: ‘Nancy, ye 
can’t do for yon chap same as you're doin’ now, for iver. Ye're 
too young. He should have a wife to look arter him.’ Well, 


” 


an’ then I went an’ axed Miss Pratt same as I told ye —— 


“Aye, an’ ye found as she cared nowt for me, an’ for that 
matter I care nowt about her, now.” 


“Well, I’ll tell ye plain, Martin, as I always thought to do 
pretty well for mysel’ when I did wed. I always said as I’d have 
nobbut a gradely chap for my master : one as could work a bit 
himsel’, an’ gaffer the men, an’ that. Now you, as ye say, ’Il 


niver be fit for much i’ this world—unless happen,” said Nancy, 
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with a provident eye to the future, “ye could cut up a two-three 
seed potatoes, an’ feed the hens, an’ such like.” 

“ Aye,” said Martin calmly, “I could do that, belike—an’ I 
could gaffer the lads too. I can shout a bit still—an’ my eye- 
sight’s as strong as iver ’t were.” 

“ Ah, but they'll niver think so much of a master as has but 
one leg,” pursued Nancy, gazing at him with an appraising eye. 
“Eh, an’ nobbut one arm, an’ that the left! It'll look rale bad 
when ye’re settin’ at th’ head o’ th’ table at harvest supper that 
ye should have but the left arm to drink ’ealths wi’ !” 

“Ah!” sighed poor Rainford, his face, which had brightened 
up for a moment during the discussion, darkening again. “ It 
will that. I doubt it’s nouse, Nancy, my lass. I'll niver make 
a fit mate for ye. But I thank ye truly all the same, an’ take 
it very kind o’ ye to ax me.” 

“ Wait a bit, I’ve more to say yet. Martin Rainford, the fust 
time I see ye, I says to mysel’ ‘Yon’s th’ man for my money.” 

“Did ye?” said Martin, with a sheepish smile. 

“Aye, ye was a fine-set-up fellow i’ those days. Well, I’d 
ha’ liked ye then well enough; an’ though I may say as the 
best part o’ ye is gone, I’m none o’ the kind that’s always chop- 
pin’ an’ changin’-—so if ye’re willin’ I'll make a shift to do wi’ 


ye as ye are.” 
M. E. FRANCIS. 











Double Ballade. 


7 HAT Winter was years ago 





When we saved each stick and shred 


For fuel,” you say? No, no! 

Else why ain [ still unwed ? 

The feast is ready to spread. 
Though none but women remain 

There'll be wine and wheaten bread 
When René comes home again. 


While the trumpets blared So-ho! 
They rode where the Emperor led. 
And women must reap and sow 
In men’s and in striplings’ stead— 
Must plough, or none could be fed, 
Through the black east winds and rain— 
Oh, sweet the loom and the thread 
When René comes home again ! 


"Twill be Spring, the trees will blow, 
The rose at the gate bud red, 
As red as the lint rags grow 
Where a sabre thrust has bled. 
Somebody’s lover is dead 
For I heard them speak it plain 
The tale will go out of my head 
When René comes home again. 
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How say you? “my feet are slow?” 
Yea, frozen ; as heavy as lead. 

“ White hair ?”—oh! that is the snow 
Through this unthatched milking-shed. 
God knows we are sore bested ! 

Courage—'tis I shall be fain 
In white bride-gear habited 

When Rene comes home again. 





See the robe laid here—-Fair show! 
With herbs from a June that’s fled 
Thro’ its folds cast to and fro’, 
And with fine lace garlanded 
Somebody’s lover, with dread 
Changed face, lies stark ’mid the slain 
To be left i’ the snow for bed, 
When René comes home again. 


They'll come as we saw them go 

(The colours in rags, I’ve read), 
When loud bells clamoured and low, 

And trumpeters trumpeted. 

Proud rents, where bullets have sped ! 
"Tis I shall hear in the lane 

First sound of the charger’s tread 
When René comes home again. 


MAY PROBYN. 








Stray Thoughts on Shelley. 


5 the case of no English poet, I think, have we such a full 
and admirable opportunity of studying the relation 
between the poet and his poetry as in the cases of Keats and 
Shelley. Of the two, Shelley is for myself the more fascin- 
ating study; because the directer way in which the younger 
writer’s character presents itself to our apprehension makes the 
problem more obvious with him. Yet the opportunities afforded 
in the instance of Shelley have simply split the public into two 
opposing camps over this question, each maddeningly extreme ; 
the one camp wholly wrong, and the other so wrongly right that 
it were almost better to be wholly wrong. The one camp finds 
its typical, because hardy, representation in the saying of a 
writer who two or three years ago denounced the poet in the 
pages of a Catholic periodical. Shelley, he said, was a filthy 
wretch ; but though a filthy wretch might write angelic poetry 
it could not make him an angel, or even a decent man. Here 
is the one view ; that a poet’s poetry has no connexion with his 
personal character. Let me put it nakedly. That if Heliogabalus 
had possessed Shelley’s brain, he might have lived the life of 
Heliogabalus, and yet written the poetry of Shelley. To those 
who believe this there is nothing to say. I will only 
remark in passing that I take it to be the most Tartarian 
lie which ever spurted on paper from the pen of a good 
man. For the writer was a good man, and had no _ idea 
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that he was offering a poniard at the heart of truth. 
The other camp started from the principle that the 
poetry is the poet. In this they were right; but as they 
straightway proceeded to apply it wrongly, the principle made 
little difference to them. Shelley’s poetry, they said, is angelic. 
Therefore Shelley was an angel. Q.E.D. I need hardly 
observe that Shelley’s poetry is not angelic; except in the 
loose sense in which we may call a skylark’s song angelic, 
though he is probably only assuring the universe that the sun 
rises every morning just to look at his (the skylark’s) mate in 
her nest. However, they bowed down and worshipped Shelley 
the angel, until it was discovered that Shelley was not an angel. 
Thereupon this camp split into two sections. One section 
wandered disconsolate, finding no firm rest for the sole of its foo 
and asking with Pilate, “What is truth?” While the other 
section imitated the conduct of the one-eyed Admiral on a 
certain famous occasion, and continued staunchly to worship the 
Shelley that never was on sea or land. Needless to say this 
latter camp, so lamentably divided, was of those who take to 
their hearts that sweetly pretty portrait evolved by a young 
lady of the true old “sweetly pretty” school. I mean the 
portrait which Miss Curran gave to the world, with “A Present 
for a Good Girl” writ large across its face. A most sweet,. 
sugar-candied Shelley as you shall see in a summer’s day ; 
entirely proper to be carried in school-girls’ pockets and surrep- 
titiously sucked during lesson-time. Alas! the sugar-candied 
Shelley has melted on their tongues, and there are horrid nasty 
things in it, and all the school-girlsk—male and female—are 
spitting and sputtering it out of their mouths. Poor sugar- 
candied Shelley! Poor little British school-girl! And oh! 
poor Poetry ! 

Yet that the “revelations” of recent years respecting Shelley 
could be revelations to any discerning reader of him, is to me, I 
confess, itself a revelation. The present writer’s own broad wash. 
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of Shelley’s character, made after his verse—that Veronica’s veil 
whereon he wiped his bloody brows,* has never received from 
these “‘ revelations” anything beyond detail and sharpening. I 
can only conclude that even among genuine lovers of poetry, 
most are ignorant of the allowances necessary to be made in 
spelling backwards a poet’s character from his work. It is (but 
no analogies I may advance can be exactly exact) like painting 
a vivid sunset, whose scheme of hues dipped in air and fire must 
be transposed into the opaque hues of earth. The poetry is the 
poet, true ; but the poet how? In his hours of what, for lack of 
a better term, we call inspiration. (It is a pretentious term 
which I do not like, but I must needs use it.) | Now, inspiration 
cannot alter a poet’s character, cannot give him one quality 
which it did not find in him ; but it can and does alter the aspect 
of his qualities, affect them in degree though not in kind. It 
sublimes and it concentrates. It sublimes, as light sublimes 
translucid colour, steeping the sere leaf in a luminous syrup of 
citron, and with fair saturation consecrating its very stains and 
dishonours into loveliness. So, too, permeated by inspiration, 
the soberer harmonies of the poet’s quiescent spirit kindle with 
tinges more rarefied ; so, too, the poct’s very faults may by 
inspiration become subtilised into beauty, because there is 
revealed that soul of goodness which is often in evil, when the 
evil springs from weakness rather than viciousness.t But 
infiltrated with light or unlit, with inspiration or uninspired, it is 
the same leaf and the same spirit. And inspiration concentrates. 
Hence what is a power in the poet’s writings may present itself 
as a frequent weakness in his familiar intercourse. For when we 


*I hope no too literalising reader will, by pursuing the figure into vigorous 
detail, where I meant but imagery, evolve never-meant blasphemy. 


+ Shelley’s deeper moral evil betrays itself in his poems as evil. In those 
mermaid-peopled waters there is the occasional protrusion of an ugly tentacle 
from some unsuspected crevice. Very occasional ; but sufficient to have 
shown his readers that search would surely disclose the unpleasant lurking 
thing. For over those waters was never raised the hand that was raised over 
‘deep Galilee.” 
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scrutinise under the microscope a tenuous film of ‘blood, we 
expect to sce blood’s accustomed splendid sanguine ; and find 
instead a fluid of all but imperceptible strawey tint, in which 
float minute discs of palest buff colour. 

Among many considerations longer than can here be discussed, 
the above two must especially be recollected by him who would 
sauge a singer from his songs; or the admirer will probably be 
disappointed. That in the poet’s verse allures, which in his inter- 
course may repel; that in the one is power, which may in the other 
become weakness. What quality dearer in Shelley’s poetry to his 
admirers than the frailly delicate impressibility, sensitive to every 
flaw of emotion as a moistened cheek tothe wind! Yet I incline 
to think that this very quality aids in alienating some critics of 
unquestioned gifts : and perhaps his admirers may better under- 
stand an effect at first sight so incomprchensible, if they view 
this entrancing quality in its every-day dilution. The dilution 
can too readily be viewed in his letters. By a singular vagary 
the very leader of the forlorn hope against the poems held the 
letters up to admiration ; and was answered by Mr. Swinburne 
that the letters were in reality “nice” letters, such as one would 
expect from a young lady. Mr. Swinburne might have gone 
farther. To myself, at least, Shelley’s letters are often by no 
means “nice.” Let frenzied Shelleians cast me headlong from 
whatever may be the English equivalent for the “steep 
Tarpeian,” I will say my thought. The poet’s letters are 
often effeminately sentimental; and by sentimental I mean, 
not fraught with sentiment, but fraught with sentimentality. 
They are sometimes of a mawkishness to writhe at. Personally, 
I love Shelley for this weakness: but I do so because I perceive 
it to be the unfermented juice of his genius, and therefore to be 
loved, not scorned ; as we love, not scorn, that physical weak- 
ness of woman by which her subtler distinctive qualities are 
almost conditioned. For it is this weakness which, under in- 
spiration, makes the sensitive magic of his poetry. But lads 
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notoriously do scorn the girl for her physical weakness. Lads, 
likewise, are notoriously blind or contemptuous to the subtler 
attractions which accompany it. And in regard to poetry 
of the Shelleian order, I fear that some of us_ remain 
lads to the end. God forbid, indeed, that the masculine 
element should fade from English letters! Poetry has an arm 
for her hirsute Dryden no less than for her soft-plumaged Shelley ; 
and in this respect the present writer is one at heart with her. 
But it is the lad, not the man, who is perpetually pulling out his 
manhood, like a new watch, for everybody to see it; swaggering, 
hands in pockets, and saying “ By Jove!” ; cuffing his weaker 
brethren out of pure manliness, and making rude remarks to his 
sisters, because he is not such a “muff” as to care about girls. 
What if we find writers behaving thus in literature? Shall we 
not begin to suspect them of an uneasy misgiving that there is a 
flaw somewhere in their virility? Now, there are critics who 
have this self-conscious masculinity, which is at times little less 
distressing than the chastity of the British Matron; men in 
whom the masculine element is intolerantly developed—fret- 
fully, harassingly assertive. And they are apt to turn with 
veritable school-boy brutalism of impatient disdain from poetry 
like Shelley’s : so devoid of the virile element as to be almost 
sexless, while yet—like his own Hermaphrodite—it unites the 
grace of either sex. Was it any conscious intention on Shelley’s 
part (one wonders) which has made Hermaphroditus a personifi- 
cation, an allegory, of his own genius? For such it is, Suffer 
me, reader, to quote those glorious passages from the “ Witch of 
Atlas,” that you may read them in the light of this suggestion : 


Then by strange art she kneaded fire and snow 
Together, tempering the repugnant mass 

With liquid love—all things together grow 
Through which the harmony of love can pass ; 

And a fair shape out of her hands did flow— 
A living image which did far surpass 

In beauty that bright shape of vital stone 

Which drew the heart out of Pygmalion. 
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A sexless thing it was, and in its growth 
It seemed to have developed no defect 
Of either sex, yet all the grace of both. 
In gentleness and strength its limbs were decked ; 
The bosom lightly swelled with its full youth ; 
The countenance was such as might select 
Some artist that his skill should never die, 
Imaging forth such perfect purity. 


From its smooth shoulders hung two rapid wings, 
Fit to have borne it to the seventh sphere, 
Tipped with the speed of liquid lightenings, 
Dyed in the ardours of the atmosphere. 
She led her creature to the boiling springs 
Where the light boat was moored, and said “ Sit here,” 
And pointed to the prow, and took her seat 
Beside the rudder with opposing feet. 


And ever as she went the Image lay 

With folded wings and unawakened eyes ; 
And o’er its gentle countenance did play 

The busy dreams as thick as summer flies, 
Chasing the rapid smiles that would not stay, 

And drinking the warm tears, and the sweet sighs 
Inhaling, which with busy murmur vain 
They had aroused from the full heart and brain. 


She called ‘‘ Hermaphroditus !” and the pale 
And heavy hue which slumber could extend 
Over its lips and eyes, as on the gale 
A rapid shadow from a slope of grass, 
Into the darkness of the stream did pass. 


And it unfurled its heaven-coloured pinions, 
With stars of fire spotting the stream below, 

And from above into the Sun’s dominions 
Flinging a glory like the golden glow 

In which Spring clothes her emerald-winged minions, 
All interwoven with fine feathery snow, 

And moonlight splendour of intensest rime 

With which frost paints the pines in winter-time. 


And then it winnowed the elysian air, 
Which ever hung about that Lady bright, 
With its ethereal vans : and, speeding there, 
26 
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Like a star up the torrent of the night, 
Ora swift eagle in the morning glare 

Breasting the whirlwind with impetuous flight, 
The pinnace, oared by those enchanted wings, 
Clove the fierce streams towards their upper springs. 


If critics revolt from a muse such as this, so spirit-like in its 
absence of bone and muscle, a muse whose crystalline veins run 
ichor, whose heart is rather red palpitant fire than red palpitant 
flesh ; we are not surprised should they visit harshly the weak- 
nesses and piteousnesses of the poet apart from his muse. If 
with the wine they are not made drunken, no marvel though 
they find the grapes insipid. But that any lover of that muse 
should turn in scorn from those weaknesses, can only spring of 
ignorance. Understanding people must have forecasted what 
would surely come to Keats and Shelley from that terrible 
ordeal of the unroofed we zntime. 


When he descended down the Mount, 
His countenance was most divine. 


Rarely arrives the favoured poet-soul of whom such can be sung. 
Most often we shall see instead but the rusty stains where the 
fire has seared his locks. If this were better comprehended, we 
should have less of the belief that poets in their poetry assume 
or create for themselves an ideal character. They do nothing of 
the kind. When this “as been done (as Byron did it) the result 
is false poetry. The difference between the true poet in his 
poetry and in his letters or personal intercourse is just the differ- 
ence between two states of the one man; between the metal live 
from the forge and the metal chill. But chill or glowing, the 
metal is equally itself. If difference there be, it is the metal in 
glow that is the truer to itself. For, cold, it may be overlaid with 
dirt, obscured with dust; but afire, all these are scorched away. 
Coupling, as I have done, the names of the two English poets 
who have possessed in largest measure that frail might of sensi- 


bility, suggests another problem which—before concluding these 
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stray thoughts—I should like to put forward, though I cannot 
answer. What may be the effect of scenic and climatic sur- 
roundings on the character and development of genius such as 
this? Had he drunk from the cup of Italy before, not after, the 
cup of death, how would it have wrought on the passionate sen- 
sitiveness of Keats? Would his poetry have changed in kind or 
power? Cooped in an English city, what would have betided 
the dewy sensitiveness of Shelley? Could he have created the 
“ Revolt of Islam” had he not been risen warm from the lap of 
the poets’ land? Could he have waxed inebriate with the heady 
choruses of “ Prometheus Unbound,” 


Like tipsy Joy, that reels with tossing head, 


if for the Baths of Caracalla with their “ flowering ruins,” the 
Italian spring and “the new life with which it drenches the 
spirits even to intoxication,” had been substituted the blear 
streets of London ; the Avernian birds, the anamic herbage, of 
our parks ; the snivel of our catarrhal May; and the worthless 
[.0.U. which a sharping English spring annually presents to its 
confiding creditors? Climate and surroundings must needs 
influence vital energy ; and upon the storage of this fuel, which 
the imaginative worker burns at a fiercer heat than other 
workers, depends a poet’s sustained power. With waning health 
the beauty of Keats’s poetry distinctly waned. Nor can it be but 
that beings of such susceptibility as these two should trans- 
mute their colour, like the Ceylonese lizard, with the 
shifting colour of their shifted station. I have fancied, at 
times, a degree of analogy between the wandering sheep 
Shelley and the Beloved Disciple. Both are usually repre- 
sented with a certain feminine beauty.* Both made the constant 
burthen of their teaching, “ My little children, love one another.” 

* “ Represented ;” for though Shelley’s face seems unquestionably to have 
had a feminine character, whether it really possessed any physical beauty 


whatever is a question on which a dozen portraits by a dozen school-misses 
could not satisfy me. 
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(It is true that Shelley added a second precept, hardly perhaps 
contemplated by the Apostle,—“ My little boys and girls, love 
one another.”) Both have similarities in their cast of genius, 
The Son of Man walks amidst the golden candlesticks almost 
as the profane poet would have seen him walk : 

His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow ; 
and his eyes were as a flame of fire ; and his feet like unto fine 


brass, as if they burned in a furnace ; and his voice as the sound 
of many waters. 


Receive from Shelley, out of many kindred phantasies, this : 


White 
Its countenance, like the whiteness of bright snow, 
* * * * * 


Its hair is white, the brightness of white light 

Scatter’d in string. 
And finally, with somewhat the same large elemental vision they 
take each their stand; leaning athwart the rampires of creation 
to watch the bursting of over-seeded worlds, and the mown stars 
falling behind Time the scytheman in broad swarths along the 
Milky Way. Now, it is shown that the inspired revelations of 
the inspired Evangelist are tinged with imagery by the scenery 
of Patmos. If, instead of looking from Patmos into the eyes of 
Nature, he had been girt within the walls of a Roman 
dungeon, might not his eagle have mewed a feather? we should 
have had the great Apocalyptic prophecy; should we have had 
the great Apocalyptic poem? For the poetical greatness of a 
Biblical book has no necessary commensuration with its religious 
importance ; Job is greater than Isaiah. Might even St. John 
have sung less highly, though not less truly, from out the glooms 
of the Tullianum? Perhaps so it is; and perhaps one who 
hymned the angel Israfel spoke wider truth than he knew. 


The ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit— 
Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 

With the fervour of thy lute— 
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Well may the stars be mute ! 
Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 

Is a world of sweets and sours ; 

Our flowers are merely—flowers, 
And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 

Is the sunshine of ours. 


If I could dwell 


Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky. 


PHILIP HEMANS, 
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A Rhapsody. 


HERE is a God most surely in the heavens, 
Who smileth always though His face be hid ; 
And young joy cometh as His messenger 
Upon the earth, like to a rushing wind, 
Scattering the dead leaves of our discontent 
Ere yet we see him. Then he setteth us 
Upon his back and flieth to God’s presence, 
Till on our faces there is seen the light 
Which streameth from his brows for evermore. 


There is a God. Ay, by this breath of dawn, 
I swear there is a God, even here on earth ; 
And see, a blush upon the edge of Heaven 
Bearing me witness! There is something changed 
About these woods since yesterday : a look 

Of shame on Nature’s face : a consciousness 

In the bent flowers, a troubled tell-tale gleam 
On the lake’s brim. This morning, as I passed 
Over the lawn, there was an instant’s hush 
Among the trees, and then a whispering 
Which woke the birds ; and of a sudden, lo! 

A thousand voices breathed conspiracy ; 

And now a silence. There are listening ears 
In all these bushes waiting till I speak. 


There is a God. I swear it on the truth 
Of my new joy, which is not of the earth 
But grows within my hand, a thing of strength, 
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A wonder to the earth, whose old worn heart 

Has long been joyless. Listen, while I speak, 

Ye Autumn woods ; ye ancient forest trees 

Lend me your ears; thou little brook, be still 

Till I have spoken, for I have a tale 

For the morning’s ear; and O, thou Nature’s voice, 
Be silent this one day and hear of joy 

Newer than thine. You friends whom I have loved, 
Listen, and stop me not with word or sign 

Till I have poured my heart into your ears. 

For if you spoke to me I should not hear, 

And if you wept with me I should not see, 

And if you mocked me I should not suspect, 
Being this day the fool of happiness. 

And all my blood is full of dancing motes, 

And in my brain are chords of silver tone 

Divinely struck to statelier harmonies 

Than Heaven’s own harping; and tiny eyes have tears 
Which brim and quiver, but they will not fall, 

For they are far too happy in my eyes. 

Tears, what of tears >—which are but new delights, 
New visions of new joys which none have seen, 
And which are mine. Such only Solomon 

Saw when he sat upon his ivory throne, 

And, lo, the pageantry of Sheba came, 

Bearing its Queen upon a sandal bed, 

And laid her at his feet. These, even I, 

Who live and sneak with you, have seen to-night. 


And mark, how simply wonders come about 
And take our hearts by storm, as in the night 
Fate creeps upon acity. I had fled 

Four months ago, when July nights were young, 
Out to the wilderness to be alone. 
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Four months, four summer months among the hills, 
So far from my old life I had forgot 

All to my name ; none knew me but my dog, 
And he was secret. Thus, in pedlar’s guise, 
With pack and staff and bartering such small wares 
Of pills and ointments as the vulgar love, 

And gathering simples, I had worked my way 
Through every valley of the Candriote hills. 
Four summer months of silence, and the balm 
Of the green pastures where the cattle go 

In the long droughts ; among the giant rocks 
Which are the walls of Heaven, the ibex’ home ; 
Among the dells where the green lizards lurk 
Waiting for sunrise: Oh, I knew them all : 

The speckled birds which live among the stones. 
I made new friendship with each grass and weed, 
Each moss and lichen. Every flower became 
Like a familiar face, and, as I passed, 

The harebell nodded to me from her stem, 

The gentian opened wide her sapphire eyes, 

And the Alp-roses blushed. But, most cf all, 
The butterflies were mine. I marked each one, 
As he came sailing down upon the wind, 

A furlong off.’ The Argus looked at me 

Out of his hundred eyes and did not move. 








I could have counted you the purple spots 

On great Apollo’s wings. The shepherds came 

And brought their sick that I might heal their woes 
With my poor knowledge, and I learned in turn 
Much weather-wisdom, and some wisdom, too, 

Fresh from their human hearts, ’twas wealth to know. 


And thus I lived and dreamed and drank the wind 
Which snows had cooled ; and often I have stood 
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On some tall pinnacle, above the plain, 
And watched the clouds come flying on the breeze 
To tear their fleeces on the jagged rocks 
Until they caught and folded me about 
In their damp garments ; and when these were gone, 
And the sun broke through the rain, my very soul 
Laughed with the sun, washed white as a christened child, 
And all was clean forgotten but its joy. 
Such life was mine the short sweet summer through ; 
But when the August days were fled away 
And nights grew chill, I came to Bannastal, 
On the Uranian Sea, and there my fate 
Was waiting for me, though I knew it not. 


My fate, and what a fate! O, L——, now 

I see my life transfigured like a seer’s ; 

My eyes are open. I read plain the meaning 

Of all that I beheld and heard and knew 

Through the past summer, as in words of fire: 

The sadness of my soul; my pilgrimage 

Among the hills; each flower upon my way ; 

The sun ; the stars; the passionate face of Heaven ; 
The virtue of the earth, which expectation 

Peopled for me with signs and prophecies : 

All, all foretold the coming of a God. 

Nay, more, each hope ; each fancy ; each desire ; 
Fach separate thought which I had thought ; each sorrow 
Laid on my heart ; each unseen accident 

Met in my road ; each word ; each look ; each choice ; 
Each idle dream, that I have dreamt in folly, 

From my first hour till now, I do acknowledge 

As the great forecast of a glorious fate, 

Of hope made ecstasy, and life made love. 
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And thus it is, I learned the very truth, 

That God is on this earth. For twenty days 

Are come and gone, and twenty nights have been, 
More sunny than those days, since these things were ; 
And I still ride upon the back of joy 

Which bears me bravely. Still the flowers blow. 

St. Martin’s summer has brought back the birds 

To sing in these old gardens as in June: 

Listen! I hear one like the nightingale, 

But sweeter and less sad, and thus she sings: 


Oh! fly not, Pleasure, pleasant-hearted Pleasure, 
Fold me thy wings, I prithee, yet and stay, 

For my heart no measure 

Knows, nor other treasure 

To buy a garland for my love to-day. 


And thou too, Sorrow, tender-hearted Sorrow, 
Thou grey-eyed mourner, fly not yet away, 
For I fain would borrow 

Thy sad weeds to-morrow 

To make a mourning for love’s yesterday. 


The voice of Pity, Time’s divine dear Pity, 
Moved me to tears. I dared not say them nay, 
But went forth from the city 

Making thus my ditty 

Of fair lost love for ever and a day. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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Lhe Captive Countess of Beludere. 


HE true and full story of the abduction and imprisonment 
of Lady Grange, which we lately printed, has its counter7 
part in the following narrative of the long imprisonment of 
Lady Belvidere—one of the many converts of the last century 
to the Catholic Church. The chief actors in the family tragedy 
were Robert Rochfort, first Earl of Belvidere, and the Honour- 
able Mary Molesworth, eldest daughter of Richard, third 
Viscount Molesworth. The father of Miss Molesworth was a 
distinguished officer, aide-de-camp to the Duke of Marlborough 
at the Battle of Ramillies; and for many years he was Com- 
mander-in-chief in Ireland, where he resided with his family in 
the capital. 

It was there and then that his eldest daughter, Mary, first 
attracted the regards of Mr. Rochfort, a gentleman of ancient 
family in the county Westmeath. He is described as a man of 
considerable talent, elegant in his tastes, and with highly- 
polished, courtier-like manners ; but at the same time haughty 
and vindictive in temper, selfish and unprincipled in conduct. 
At the period referred to he was eight-and-twenty, a widower, 
and childless, his first wife having died a few months after 
marriage. He possessed high interest at the English Court; a 
circumstance which doubtless recommended him to Lord Moles- 
worth, who, besides being captivated by his prepossessing 
exterior, had sufficient worldly policy to encourage the addresses 
of one for whom he naturally anticipated honours and advance- 
ment. Mr. Rochfort was indeed at this time one of the favour- 
ites of the reigning monarch, George II., who created him Baron 
Bellefield, afterwards a Viscount, and finally Earl of Belvidere. 
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There is a full-length portrait of him yet extant, which appears 
to have been taken at a rather more advanced period of life 
than that of which we are now speaking ; for he is there repre- 
sented as no longer the smiling courtier, but as one on whom 
the hand of Time had begun to do its work. He is 
painted in his Parliamentary robes—a tall, dark, hand- 
some-looking man, with a gloomy, stern, saturnine expres- 
sion of countenance. His appearance was probably very different 
during his suit to Miss Molesworth. She was then only sixteen, 
attractive in person, and accomplished in mind. Her disposition 
was quiet and gentle: she exhibited no inclination to levity, but 
was domestic in her tastes and habits, and of rather a thoughtful 
and contemplative temperament. In reviewing the qualities of the 
man whom her parents would force on her acceptance, she saw 
little that promised to render her life happy. In silent sadness 
she foresaw how irksome would be the ties between them—in 
fine, how little happiness, how much misery, was to be antici- 
pated from the union. She was, however, much too young 
to venture in those days on much opposition to a marriage which 
all around her endeavoured to promote, and which took place 
on the first of August, 1736. Just before its celebration, it is said, 
that she sat for her picture ; and the idea being suggested of her 
adopting some peculiar costume, she was induced to select that 
by which, in the shape of the coz/fure more especially, we recog- 
nise the portraits of another captive, her namesake—Mary of 
Scotland. 

From an early period after marriage the young wife was des- 
tined to find her forebodings realised in the neglect of her 
husband, who was surrounded by flatterers, some of whom, from 
selfish motives, had been originally opposed to his entering the 
married state at all, and who were, therefore, continually on the 
watch to prejudice Lord Belvidere against his young wife. The 
year after her marriage Lady Belvidere disappointed the hopes 
of her husband for a son and heir by giving him a daughter ; but 
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this event was succeeded, in due course, by the birth of a son. 
His advent was celebrated in a style of princely magnificence ; 
and he was christened by the names of George Augustus, after the 
reigning monarch, who stood godfather by proxy, and up to the 
period of his death, more than twenty years after, continued the 
firm friend of his unworthy father. 

For the first few years after their marriage Lord and Lady 
Belvidere resided for the most part at Gaulston, a mansion in 
the county Westmeath ; and here, in course of time, two other 
sons were born to them. This residence was an ancient and 
gloomy structure of the days of Edward III. It had belonged 
to the Chief Baron Rochfort, and is alluded to by Dean Swift. 
The painful associations afterwards connected with it induced 
the second and last Earl of Belvidere to dispose of the 
mansion, which was purchased by Lord Kilmaine; and a 
modern house has long since been raised on the site of the old 
one. The retirement of the country and the sober routine of 
domestic life had few attractions for Lord Belvidere, who made 
long absences, to take part in the gaiety of the English or 
the Irish Court ; for the time was prior to the Union, when 
Dublin held its own annual Parliament. Fortunately for the 
Countess, she preferred the quiet of domestic life. She 
was a fond mother, and_ whilst with her children she 
endeavoured to forget the growing estrangement of their 
father. Her three sons were as yet but in their infancy. 
The daughter, however, was beginning to be of an age to render 
her companionable to her mother. This child at a very early 
period gave promise of that amiability of temper, sprightliness, 
and extreme beauty of person for which she was afterwards 
distinguished in the world as Countess of Lanesborough. 

Meanwhile, the visits of the Earl to his wife and family 
became less frequent ; and when they did take place, there was 
a settled gloom on his brow, a searching severity of manner, 
which could not escape Lady Belvidere, and caused in her mind 
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the direst forebodings. As we have already said, she was not 
without enemies, and to the most unprincipled of these—she 
who had ever been her cruellest foe—did the Countess at once 
and justly, attribute the suspicious looks and savage tones 
of her lord. Just eight years after this ill-fated union had 
taken place did the long-threatening storm burst forth, 
and the lady was charged with infidelity to her husband 
—the partner of her alleged guilt being one whose near 
affinity to him might be supposed to have set at rest all suspicion. 
At first the accused expressed both surprise and indignation ; 
but afterwards, to the astonishment of her friends, Lady 
Belvidere, driven to desperation, made a false acknowledgment 
of guilt, with the view of strengthening the grounds for a 
divorce, and thus ridding her of a husband whom she felt it now 
impossible not to hate. Of any infidelity, she, at after periods 
most repeatedly protested her innocence, and she made a 
declaration to the same effect, by a solemn oath, on her death- 
bed upwards of thirty years after. 

The other person accused—a married man—is represented as 
highly exemplary in conduct, an affectionate father, and most 
attached husband. Between him and his wife any feeling of 
© jealousy was unknown. Happy in themselves and in their 
children, both entertained a sincere pity for the young neglected 
wife of Lord Belvidere, with whose profligate character and 
mode of life they were better acquainted than were the world in 
eveneral. Their country residence closely adjoined Gaulston, 
and, owing to the ties of relationship and regard, a constant 
intercourse was naturally kept up between them and its mistress. 
The result of the charge was a trial. The principal witness was 
an unprincipled woman; and so well concocted was the con- 
spiracy, that damages to the amount of 420,000 were awarded to 


the Earl ; upon which the ill-fated defendant, unable to meet so 
large a demand, fled the country. The history of his subsequent 
life is told in a few words. After residing in banishment for 
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many years—his Irish property neglected, and no alleviation to 
his sufferings except in the society of his attached wife and 
family, who mostly shared his exile—he was induced, after a 
lengthened interval, to return with them to Ireland, trusting that 
the effects of time had softened the Earl; but he was mistaken. 
Lord Belvidere caused him to be arrested, and he lived and died 
in confinement, protesting to the last his entire innocence of the 
foul charge laid against him. 

Lady Belvidere, far from having the wish granted which 
would have divorced her from the Earl, was reserved by him for 
a very different fate. His nominal residence had hitherto been 
at Gaulston, an old and inconvenient structure, which afforded 
little scope for the exercise of his superior taste. Beyond its 
fine gardens, on which much cost and labour had been bestowed, 
the place had no recommendations for him; and he therefore, 
at this period, came to the determination of abandoning it asa 
residence for ever. Lord Belvidere accordingly removed his 
establishment, and took up his abode a few miles distant, at a 
very beautiful mansion, which still goes by his title, and is well 
known to all the lovers of the picturesque in that neighbourhood. 
This mansion, the building of which was then hardly completed, 
immediately adjoined the house and demesne called Rochfort, 
which was long the residence of a collateral branch of this family, 
by whom County Westmeath was represented in Parliament 
for very many years. The name of Rochfort is now almost 
extinct in that neighbourhood ; but it is not forgotten. Between 
these two mansions there exists an artificial ruin, of an Abbey 
built by one brother to exclude from his sight the residence of 
the other. With the first Earl of Belvidere originated this 
design, and he even went to an enormous expense in getting over 
from Italy a celebrated Florentine architect of that day, to 
superintend the ridiculous erection. In making an arrange- 
ment for quitting his old residence at Gaulston, he had a twofold 
design in view. He was thereby enabled to occupy a mansion 
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more congenial to his taste, and at the same time to convert the 
other into an asylum for Lady Belvidere, sufficiently near at 
hand to enable him to keep a constant watch over her 
proceedings. 

Here, then, in a manner as unexpected to herself as it was 
unprecedented in the annals of domestic tyranny. was the lady 
confined, deprived of all social intercourse with her friends, and 
denied that liberty permitted to the meanest of her fellow- 
creatures. In all other respects there was every attention paid 
to her wants and wishes. She had a reasonable number of 
domestics at her control, and the use of a carriage, though her 
drives were limited to the grounds, which were, however, ex- 
tensive. Her wardrobe was amply supplied; and she spent 
much of her time in drawing—her favourite pursuit. There was 
no prohibition at this time against writing materials ; and the 
question naturally presents itself, how did it happen that her 
family could so little concern themselves with her situation as 
to take no means to remedy it? Probably they were saturated 
with the sentiment that it is often a dangerous and thankless 
step to interfere between man and wife. We have seen, besides, 
the powerful influence which Lord Belvidere had obtained over 
the mind of his father-in-law, to whom he now doubtless repre- 
sented the conduct of the lady in such a light as might lead her 
parent to believe that as long as his daughter was not debarred 
from the comforts of life, seclusion was better for her than 
freedom and a chance of bringing further disgrace on the family. 
Moreover, the Countess had not long after her ill-fated union 
been deprived by death of her mother. Lord Molesworth had 
formed a second marriage, and by that event was now become 
the father of a large and increasing family. Such domestic 
changes often produce change of feeling. Certain it is that no 
steps were taken by the family of Lady Belvidere for her 


liberation. 
In this state of retirement there was yet one source of 
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consolation allowed her. It consisted in the visits of her 
children, who were permitted from time to time to see their 
mother, and at all periods evinced for her a tenderness and sym- 
pathy which showed that, in that relationship at least, she was 
affectionate and exemplary. At the time when the edict was 
first put in force which cut her off from society, the Countess 
had not seen her five-and-twentieth birthday ; and now, as_ year 
after year passed on, the bloom of life was wearing away. Time 
brought no hope of change, but produced no submission to her hard 
fate. The desire for emancipation become each day stronger. [or 
the reasons before given—that of her being freely allowed the use 
of pen, ink, and paper—it is natural to suppose she may have 
often addressed herself to the Earl; but if she did, it was of little 
avail; whilst all personal intercourse he uniformly avoided, 
although a frequent visitor to the beautiful grounds and gardens 
of Gaulston. 

One day, however, fortune seemed inclined to favour the 
victim, for Lord Belvidere unexpectedly entered one of the 
gardens without the customary precautions which preceded his 
approach. He was accompanied by a friend who, it seems, was 
inimical to the Countess ; but she, either unaware of this cir- 
cumstance, or altogether regardless of it, in the desire for an 
interview with her husband, rushed forward and threw herself 
on her knees before him. Her high spirit, it is said, would not 
permit her to ask forgiveness for an imaginary crime; but in few 
and hurried words she spoke of the hardship of her lot, entreated 
for its amelioration, and implored that she might no longer be 
debarred from all intercourse with her fellow-beings. For a 
moment even the hard heart of the Earl seemed softened and 
Overcome, as he thus beheld at his feet his suppliant wife, the 
mother of his children. He listened irresolutely to her earnest 
impassioned tones—he looked on those features once radiant 
with youth and beauty, now faded and careworn—but the 
struggle was a short one; for his friend, perceiving his irresolu- 
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tion, and, therefore, not allowing time for a reply, turned to him 
with an upbraiding look, and only repeating the words, “Re- 
taember your honour, my Lord,” at once drew him off from the 
spot. From that time the mind of Lord Belvidere seemed more 
than ever prejudiced against his hapless wife, and we may 
therefore conclude that every means was used that art could 
suggest or malice enforce to keep alive his jealousy, and render 
the separation eternal. From this period the walks of the 
Countess were limited to a certain portion of the demesne, and 
a person was appointed to accompany her at such times. Not 
satisfied with this, the Earl hit upon the device of having a 
bell, which her attendant carried, with strict orders to ring it 
whenever her husband was about the grounds, and as a known 
signal to ward off all persons from approaching her. If any- 
thing was wanting to exasperate the Countess, and make her 
equal to any scheme which had flitted through her mind, it 
was this. 

So it came to pass after twelve years of captivity that the 
lady, by means of her faithful domestics, contrived and effected 
an escape. The particulars we have no means of ascertaining 
but it is known that the intelligence was communicated to her 
husband, who, conjecturing that her father’s roof was that which 
she would seek, by a rapid journey succeeded in forestalling her 
intention. Some hours before the arrival in Dublin of his lady 
Lord Belvidere had reached the house of her father, who at that 
time occupied a house on the south side of Merrion Square 
Here he contrived so to work upon the feelings of Lord Moles- 
worth that he determined not to expose himself to the im- 
portunities of his daughter. The servant who opened the door 
to the fugitive told her that he had strict orders not to admit 
her. In an agony of disappointment at this unexpected re- 
pulse Lady Belvidere was for a while speechless, and utterly 
unable to determine what steps to take or where to fly. In 
the moment of indecision—thinking of no danger but the chance 
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of recapture, and probably unaware that ,Lord Belvidere was 
actually the inmate of her father’s house—the Countess took a 
step which sealed her fate with her husband for ever. She 
ordered the coachman to drive directly to Sackville Street. Here 
resided the wife and family of the man whom Lord Belvidere 
had pursued with such unrelenting severity. 

Her course was tracked after quitting Lord Molesworth’s 
house, and we may suppose with what jealous rage the Earl 
beheld her suing for admittance at that of his supposed rival. 
Suffice it to say she was seized, and in less than twenty-four 
hours after bidding, as she hoped, an eternal adieu to Gaulston, 
she was once more the tenant of that gloomy mansion. But far 
different was her lot now. Deprived of those comforts which 
before were permitted, of the domestics whose sympathy had 
tried to change her lot—denied the satisfaction of seeing her 
children, and bereft of almost all those sources of amusement 
and occupation which had hitherto tended to beguile her hours, 
though incapable of banishing her sorrows—Lady Belvidere was 
now only allowed the common necessaries of life, and was sur- 
rounded by a new set of attendants, harsh and constantly on the 
watch lest she should elude their vigilance. The bell was once 
more put into requisition,and everything else that was calculated 
to embitter her lot. It is stated that her hair, in the course of 
one night, turned completely white after her unsuccessful elope- 
ment. No less than eighteen years were thus passed—in a civil- 

-« ittle more than a century ago. 

How these long years were passed we have no exact accounts 
to tell us. At length, however, that release arrived which she 
had quite ceased to hope for. In November, 1774, died Robert, 
Earl of Belvidere, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, regretted by 
few, and so deeply involved in debt as to leave but a broken 
fortune to his heir. No sooner had the new Earl attended the 
funeral obsequies than, accompanied by his brothers, he repaired 
to Gaulston, to set at liberty the mother whose cruel treatment 
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they had ever mourned. We may suppose what a change 
eighteen years had wrought in the appearance of all parties ; in 
that of Lady Belvidere, we are told, it was almost appalling. Not 
only had her features become prematurely old and haggard, but 
she had acquired a wild, scared, unearthly look ; whilst the tones 
of her voice, which hardly exceeded a whisper, were harsh, 
agitated, and uneven. In the style of her dress the Countess had 
never changed the fashion for thirty years—-that in which she 
was now attired forming a portion of what had been ordered for 
her wardrobe at the period when her imprisonment had first 
commenced. It is stated that she was so powerfully overcome 
as to be for a while speechless. At last, in fearful accents, she 
faltered out, “Js the tyrant dead ?” 

Her sons, when they had last parted from their mother, were 
mere youths, the eldest scarcely eighteen. He was now a hand- 
some man in the prime of life. Between him and his brothers 
there was so strong a family likeness in figure and features, that 
the Countess could not distinguish them, and had to ask which 
of those before her was now Earl of Belvidere. We have no 
further particulars of this extraordinary and affecting reunion, 
though the result, as may be anticipated, was her removal from 
Gaulston. Her son, Lord Belvidere, having at this time just 
married, was about to proceed with his wife to Italy, and think- 
ing the change of scene might be serviceable to his mother, he 
proposed that she should accompany them thither. But the 
excitement of a journey to one who had so long been inured to 
solitude was almost overpowering. It was accordingly arranged 
that, whilst the young people proceeded for a few months to 
Italy, Lady Belvidere was to remain at a Convent in France. 
Here it was that she embraced the Catholic faith. 

After spending the winter at Florence, the Earl returned for his 
mother. They proceeded to London, where she remained a 
twelvemonth at the house of a friend of her family, who had 
apartments at Kensington Palace. But it would seem that the 
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state to which Lady Belvidere had been brought was such as to 
have produced so much nervousness and painful sensitiveness 
as now made her rather seek solitude, and shun all human inter- 
course except with the few to whom she was immediately 
related. The strange story of her former life naturally gained 
publicity, and underwent many different versions, some less 
charitable than others, whilst the singularity of her appearance 
and deportment attracted curiosity. Her situation, therefore, 
though attended will all that kindness and attention could do, 
brought with it painful and increasing disquietude to Lady 
Belvidere, who, about this period, was visited with a heavy 
affliction in the death of one of her sons, the Honourable 
Richard Rochfort, colonel in the 9th Dragoons, who died in the 
prime of life. 

The remainder of the story is shortly told. Finding her 
situation in London irksome, she wrote to Lord Belvidere, ex- 
pressing a wish to return to Ireland. The Earl then occupied a 
house in Great Denmark Street, at that time a fashionable 
locality in Dublin. Here she remained for a considerable period. 
Afterwards she resided with her affectionate daughter and son- 
in-law, the Earl and Countess of Lanesborough, who lived near 
the Irish capital. They had a large and growing-up family, and 
with them their grandmother finished her days in peace and 
happiness. She survived her husband but a few years; and on 
her death-bed, after receiving the Last Sacraments, Lady Bel- 
videre confirmed, with the most solemn oath, her perfect inno- 
cence of the crime for which she was made to suffer so lengthened 


and unprecedented a captivity. 
A. C. OPIE. 
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rag poise our pen: he shakes his glittering spear 
And looks above, when, lo! a shower of gold 

Falls on his fluttering parchment, where appear 

Conceptions shaped to an immortal mould. 

He sees on high the living fountains shine 

Whence dropped the nuptial gold on Danaé: 

He too must draw from Heaven the love divine 

Whence Perseus sprang, whose deeds were destiny. 

Thence Hamlet came in ghostly fetters weighted, 

Rending his chains to only faster bind 

Their links around a vengeance never sated ; 

Thence Lear who lends his fury to the wind, 

And with a might that in the tempest lies 

Hurls back the thunder on the forked skies. 





Like things that be these terror-strike the ages— 
Their superstitious fears all homes molest ; 
Some Garrick with a Lear within him rages, 
Some Kemble by a Hamlet is possest. 
The infatuate stage these souls accursed revealing, 
None would their transmigrations exorcise, 
While they with men the hellish compacts sealing 
Eternal wear reality’s disguise. 
Now poison cups brim over ; poignards glare ; 
Hearts, anger-flooded, seem to cease their throbbing ; 
The blood that quivers in the open air 
With hastened jet into the daylight sobbing— 
It haunts us like a migratory Fate 
Enlarging in our souls their love and hate. 

THOMAS GORDON HAKE. 











Two Portraits and a Pallium. 


O confer the pallium on the Most Reverend Herbert 
Vaughan, Archbishop of, Westminster, the Most Reverend 
Edmund Stonor, Archbishop of Trebizond, came from Rome to 
London as Papal Delegate. The English people loves, what it 
rarely gets, a spectacle ; and the ceremony of the Investiture at 
the Oratory brought together a great and various crowd. The 
sermon by Father Gasquet sounded that note of local controversy 
which reverberates ; and there followed much newspaper notice 
of the rare event. A rare event it was, though not, as commonly 
described, a unique one. In 1861, from the very same text, 
“And he took up the mantle of Elias,” Cardinal Manning 
preached in Hammersmith at the delivery of the pallium to the 
Most Reverend Ferdinand English, Archbishop of the Port-of- 
Spain. Those sweet words are ringing yet in many ears: 


On the twenty-first of January is the Martyrdom of St. Agnes, 
the fair-haired child of fourteen years, the type of all that is most 
graceful, noble, and heroic, both in the order of nature and of 
grace—a lady of patrician blood and a martyr of Jesus Christ. 
In the early morning of her festival may be seen a stream of 
people ascending by the streets of the Four Fountains, and then 
filling the way to the Porta Pia: all drawn onwards by one 
attraction to the subterranean Shrine of St. Agnes. St. Agnes’s 
Day is mostly bright and sunny. It falls at the time when January 
softens off towards the first harbingers of spring. The air is 
clear, and crisp, and cold, but with a gentle warmth of sunlight ; 
and though there is snow upon the mountains beyond the 
Sabine Hills, yet the sprays in the garden begin to redden with 
the return of life. In the midst of Holy Mass an unwonted 
offering is introduced, interweaving itself with the memory of 
the spotless Saint, and of the unblemished Church of God, and 
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of the Lamb which taketh away the sins of the world. Two 
spotless lambs are brought before the altar and dedicated to a 
sacred use: to yield of their wool the palliums of Primates, 
Patriarchs, and Archbishops consecrated in the year. 

Then the preacher told the process of the making of the 
pallium, and finally prayed for that particular recipient of it “a 
double portion of the Apostolic spirit, of which this pall shall be 
your pledge.” The phrase “pall” brought its final suggestions : 

It will be with you in death, laid with you in the grave, when 
the toils and pains of life are over, and you shall taste of the 
first rest which henceforth remains to you—the first and the last 
—in the day when the Good Shepherd of the sheep shall appear, 
and this vesture shall be exchanged for the stole of immortality, 
before the throne of His glory. 

The hands of women—the Nuns of the Monastery of St. 
Agnes—weave this garment of Primates. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that, of the many papers which presented the public 
with illustrations connected with this Investiture in London last 
month, the Gentlewoman should have excelled all its competitors 
in its block of the portrait group of Archbishop Vaughan and 
Archbishop Stonor, taken by Mr. Bryne, of Richmond, and here 


reproduced as a frontispiece. 




















The Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 322.) 


CHAPTER X. THE KINGDOM OF THE SAINTS. 

|E have discussed suggestions of a life to come which 
were continually before the eyes and in the ears of the 
ancient people of God. But how far did these suggestions take 
effect? To reply to this question, we have to examine the 
passages in which anastasis or restoration from death or She’dl 
is spoken of. We shall see that from early Old Testament 
times the idea of anastasis was perfectly familiar ; that it was 
usually set forth, not so much under the aspect of literal or 
corporeal resurrection, as in other various ways ; that this led on 
to a more definite conception of the kingdom of the Saints, 
which culminated in the New Testament ; and that from it, as a 
reverse to the medal or a negative pole to the positive pole, the 
idea grew of the contrasted heathen or wicked dead, for whom 

there was no anastasis, being inert, helpless, and forgotten. 


Jehovah, the God of Heavenly Life. 


The passages just referred to have to be viewed in connexion 
with the persistent influence on the Hebrews of a fundamental 
thought. This was the conception of Jehovah as the God of 
fife ; which naturally suggested that He would save His people 
from death. The Hebrews are spoken of as having heard at 
Mount Sina, in the beginning, “the voice of the “ving God, who 
speaketh out of the midst of the fire,” the symbol of life. By 
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the overthrow of the Canaanites they were to know that 
“Jehovah, the /¢ving God,” was in the midst of them. The 
presumption of Goliath was that he defied “the armies of the 
living God”; and that of the King of Assyria that he “sent to 
reproach the armies of the “ving God.” So, again, “ My soul 
hath thirsted after the “ving God”; “the “éving God, the ever- 
lasting King”; “the words of the “vimg God ;” “the children 
of the “ving God ;’*—and the oaths, “As Jehovah liveth,” 
and, “As I live, saith Jehovah,” are continually repeated.ft 
Nor is it enough to say that this is one of the 
principal points of view from which Almighty God, when 
He is looked at as He is in Himself, is regarded in the Old 
Testament. We have to add the life is essentially heavenly 
life. To fancy the germinative power of the earth to be 
the source of life—to associate the headship of the universe with 
the sun, who spends half his time in the world of life and light, 
and the other half below the horizon in that of death and dark- 
ness—to dream of death and life as coequal alternate mani- 
festations of Titanic world-forces, were trite and commonplace 
theories in the ancient world. The concept of Jehovah brushes 
them all aside. It is not the earth which is the source of life, 
but He from Whom comes the power and the command, 
“Let the earth bring forth.” He is not alternately in Heaven 
and in the underworld, but in Heaven continually ; and though 
in one sense “ Heaven and the Heaven of heavens cannot contain” 
Him, Heaven is in another sense His abode, His throne, His 
palace, the place whence both His mercies and His judgments 
come. Life and death, light and darkness, both proceed from 
Him, for the Hebrew conception of what He is does not arise from 


* Deut. v. 26; Josue iii. 10; 1 Kings [Samuel] xvii. 26; 4 [2] Kings xix. 4; 
Ps. xli. [xlii.] 2; Jer. x. 10, xxiii. 36; Hosea i. Io. 

t £.G., Judges viii 9; 1 Kings [Samuel] xiv. 39; Numbers xiv. 21; Is. xlix. 18. 
The very name Jehovah itself appears anciently to have had associated 
with it the ideas of the Living One, the Breathing One, He Who burns 
with life. Cf. ate, vol. xvii. p. 38, on its derivation. 
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mere feeble abstraction and personification of leading features 
in nature; but they do not proceed from Him as coequal 
and co-ordinate effects, for life is the irradation of His own 
essential character, and death is a specially inflicted punish- 
ment on the one hand, and on the other hand is a temporary 
law of the lower world which it is His part to abolish.*—Thus 
the whole habitual conception of Jehovah was a training to the 
Hebrew mind to look for anastasis. Even the length of days 
promised in the Old Testament as a reward for faithful service 
of God, pointed in the same direction. Our Lord’s words to 
the Sadducees therefore go to the very root of the matter :—“ As 
to the anastasis of the dead, have ye not read that which was 
spoken to you by God, saying, ‘I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’? God is not [the God] 


of the dead, but of the living.” f 


The Concept of Jehovah and the Ba‘al Concept. 

The idea of Jehovah as God of supernal life required time 
for its consolidation and fixation in the national consciousness. 
Daily experience shows that even an individual convert loses 
his previous anti-Catholic prejudices and imperfectly Catholic 
ideas only gradually; and the principle which the example 
illustrates holds true of religious progress and conversion at large. 
Former associations die out only by degrees; and when there 
is question, not of a single individual, but of a community, de- 
cades and even generations may be required for the completion 
of the process. The extinction of the old hereditary prejudices 
is, moreover, usually brought about by its becoming evident that 
they really belong to the already rejected system of thought :—a 


* See, ¢.g., Genesis i. 11; ii. 5, 7; 3 [1] Kings viii. 27 ; “I form the light, 
and create darkness,” Is. xlv. 7; ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” 
Ezechiel xviii. 4 ; “As I live, saith Jehovah, I desire not the death of the 
wicked,” Ezechiel xxxiii. 11; “He will swallow up death in victory,” 
Is. xxv. 8. 

t Matth. xxii. 32; Mark xii. 26, 27; Luke (who adds, “for all live to 


Him ”) xx. 37, 38. 
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fact which caterts paribus, is most vividly realised where the lower 
system is in actual operation, giving object lessons, as it were, of 
its veritable character, before the very eyes of those who have 
rejected it for the higher. And this was precisely what hap- 
pened in connexion with the revelation and growth of the higher 
idea of God among the Hebrews. The deity specially venerated 
in lower Egypt from the time of Abraham to that of Moses was 
Set, whose worship was introduced from Syria and neighbouring 
countries.* This divinity of darkness and the underworld was 


* There were many immigrations into Egypt from the north-east, by which 
the veneration of Set was again and again reinforced. Egyptian tradition 
told that long before the accession of Mena or Menes, the first king in the 
first dynasty of human sovereigns, Osiris, son of Seb and Nut, the earth-god 
and the heaven-goddess, ruled over “ the two lands of Egypt.” The goddess 
Isis was his wife and sister, of whom his son Horus was born ; while he also 
had another son, Anubis, by Nephthys, the sister and wife of Set. Set, another 
son of heaven and earth, put Osiris to death, and reigned in his stead till he 
was in turn deposed and slain by Horus, who drove his adherents into Syria, 
and succeeded him. In a hieroglyphic text at Edfu, of the age of the 
Ptolemies—probably, M. Naville thinks, of Caesarion (“ Textes relatifs au 
Mythe d’Horus, recueillis dans le Temple d’Edfou,” par E. Naville, Geneva 
et Bale, 1870)—the war between Set and Horus is described. “ In the year 
363 of King Horchuti,” Horus, “ who lives for ever, eternally, his majesty was 
in Nubia, and numberless soldiers with him, venerating their lord.” Accom- 
panied by Ra, the sun-god, and by Thoth, the moon-god, who with the other 
gods had been driven out of Egypt, he descended the Nile, conquering as he 
went, and transfixing the hippopotamus, the oxyrhynchus, and other Setic 
animals. ‘The last city to be reduced was that of T’ar, “the key of Egypt 
toward the east, the .J/esen of the north.” When it has been captured, Ra 
proposes to Thoth to make the tour ofthe country in all its extent, and of the 
sea in all its extent; Thoth gives to this sea the name of the sea of the voyage 
in a circle; and after the gods have spent a day and a night in its navigation, 
they find themselves once more in Nubia, but now masters of the whole 
country. Ifthereis any core of historical truth in this legend, Egypt was over- 
run, before the accession of Menes, by enemies who entered it from the north 
and regarded Set pretty much asthe Egyptiansthemselves regarded Osiris; and 
ifany geographical conclusion can be drawn from the “voyage ina circle,” the 
water-way between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea—afterwards choked 
up by accumulations of sand-—was still open. The Edfou hieroglyphist may, 
however, have thrown back into more remote antiquity a reflection of later 
northern invasions. But in any case the veneration of Set is found in Egypt 
at a very early period. The mothers of Khufu or Cheops, and of Khafra, 
the first and the fourth kings of the fourth dynasty, are described on their 
monuments as “beholding Horus and Set” (De Rougé, “Six premiéres 
Dynasties,” p. 9, etc.). The name of Pepi Merira,a monarch of the 
twelfth dynasty, apparently means “devoted to Apep” or Apap, the Set- 
serpent, “ beloved by Ra.” When, after the thirteenth dynasty, the north- 
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identical with the Phoenician and Canaanite Ba‘al, the principal 
object of Palestinian idolatry, against whose cultus the disciples 
of the Law waged an unceasing warfare from the time of the 


eastern Shasu or Nomads obtained possession of Lower Egypt under the 
Hagqs or chiefs, the Hyksos kings, who constituted the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth dynasty, Set was elevated to the chief place in the pantheon ; 
and ‘‘at Avaris,” the great Hyksos fortress on the north-eastern frontier of 
Egypt, “the Hyksos king Apapi or Apophis caused temples and altars 
to be erected to the Egyptian god Set, to the exclusion of all the 
other divinities of Egypt. ‘Set, the lord of Avaris,’ becomes from 
this time onward a god of the foreigners” (Brugsch, p. 716, referring to 
Chabas, “‘ Notice descriptive des Monuments”). Of this Apapi or Apepi— 
there appear to have been two Hyksos monarchs of this name (Manetho in 
Josephus “Against Apion” i. 14, and Naville, “Egypt Exploration Fund 
Memoirs, Bubastis,” p- 25), which signifies devoted to Apep—a story is told in 
the Sallier papyrus that the occasion of the Hyksos being expelled from Egypt 
was his sending from Avaris, where he lived and where he venerated Set alone, 
messengers directing Ra-Sekenen Taa, a native, 7.¢., an Egyptian, King of 
Thebes who was feudatory to him, to conform to his worship of Set. The 
Theban king refused, and rebelled; and after a long and bitter war, in the 
course of which he was killed in battle, his Admiral, Aahmes—whom 
Manetho calls Tethmosis (“ Against Apion,” i. 15, both names meaning son of 
the moon)—-took Avaris, drove the Hyksos into Palestine, and thus became 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty. This dynasty, naturally enough, was not 
particularly inclined to venerate Set, and its tenth and last sovereign, Khu- 
en-Aten, “the splendour of the disc,” endeavoured to make the glory of the 
solar disc the exclusive object of worship. Lower Egypt at this time swarmed 
with foreigners, and the sovereigns of the nineteenth dynasty, which was 
founded by Rameses I., seem to have entertained the design of conciliating 
or intimidating these foreigners, or of drawing their deity over to their own 
side, by giving a prominent position to Set, and representing themselves as 
under his special protection—in which case to rebel against them would 
be to rebel against Set himself. Thus the son of Rameses I. called himself 
Seti, “ devoted to Set”; his son, Rameses II., calls himself ‘‘ worshipper of 
the Horus [who is] lord of the foreigners,” z.¢., of Set, “ beloved by Set,” and 
“conciliating the two hawk-gods,” z.e. Horus and Set; and speaks of himself 
as “ Horus, mighty bull, beloved of Maa, fond of Set festivals like his 
father Ptah, King of Upper and Lower Egypt” (“ Egypt Exploration Fund 
Memoirs,” F. LI. Griffiths, “Tanis,” vol. i1., Inscr. 28 F. 55, 173). Seti Me- 
renptah and Setnakht are names of subsequent Pharaohs of the same dynasty. 
—Under later dynasties Set became more and more an object of aversion. 
Other names were substituted for his where he was mentioned with 
reverence in the religious books ; and from the monuments was erased 
the uncouth Set-symbol—a sort of griffon, sitting on its haunches, with its 
tail perpendicularly erect and forked at the extremity, and with a head which 
has been variously supposed to be that of an oryx (Horapollon, an Egyptian 
of the third century A.D.), of a giraffe (Brugsch, “ Dictionnaire Hiérogly- 
phique,” p. 714), of a black horned Nubian eagle, and of other animals. 
Of these the oryx, a kind of antelope and allied to the goat (ame, p. 306), 
seems the least unlikely ; for it or some similar animal is represented as 
held in the hand of Horus as a symbol of his victory over Set, and is the 
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exodus till that of the Captivity ; and Brugsch tells us that the 
very name of Set was in the mouths of the Egyptians “not unfre- 
quently synonymous with that of Ba‘al. ‘I was like Bar behind 
my enemies,’ or ‘I was as terrible as Bar,’ are the words of a 
victorious Pharaoh of the New Kingdom, in which it was usual 
to substitute the name of Baal for that of Set.’* 


determinative or picture symbol of the Egyptian word zahas, a revolt, pride, 
a rebel. Some nomes or provinces, however—the so-called Typhonian 
nomes—contiuued to venerate him till after Egypt had ceased to be a 
separate kingdom, and civil wars occasionally broke out between his ad- 
herents and his opponents when the country was under Roman government 
‘Mommsen). 

Such was the history of the worship of Set in Egypt. The general opinion 
is that Abraham visited Egypt when it was under the earlier Hyksos ; that 
the Pharaoh of Joseph was the Apepi who was the last Hyksos king ; and 
that Rameses II. was the Pharaoh of the oppression.—-A still more remote 
question is whether the conception of Osiris—of whom there are traces 
(such as “Deliver me from Osiris,” Maspero, ‘Les Hypogées rovaux 
de Thébes,” Paris, 1888) that he was once regarded as by no means 
exclusively a good being—was not originally. the same as that of 
Set, the same idea being venerated both in South-western Asia and in 
Egypt, andthe two regions coming afterwards into antagonism, the 
good god of the first became the bad god of the second. There are curious 
parallelisms between the two which suggest such a connexion; as (in 
addition to those noticed above) that both Osiris and Set were gods of 
the vine, the latter of the vines and the wine of the Fayoum ; that both were 
gods of music, or, at least of the noise of kettledrums, sistra, and similar 
instruments ; and that both were gods of rivers or of water, Osiris of the Nile, 
and Set of the independently rising springs of the Typhonian nome of the 
Fayoum, where he was said to have beén born. The fundamental con- 
ception is in both cases that of a god of night, of death, of the earth and of 
burial, of streams and underground waters, of vegetation, of life springing 
from the earth, and of fertility. Nor need the worship of Set have penetrated 
from Asia into Egypt only from the north. It may also have entered from 
the south, across the narrow southern end of the Red Sea, which is known 
from its fauna and flora to have been in geologically recent times, a 
long south-going inlet from the Mediterranean. The existence of the 
Aethiopic and Abyssinian languages shows that near the southern extremity 
of the Red Sea Asiatics crossed into Africa. 


*“ T)ictionnaire Hié ‘roglyphique, ” p. 716.—In an Edfou text, “I cut off the 
head of Bar at Edfou,” is equivalent to “I cut off the head of Set at Edfou” 
(Naville, “ Mythes,” etc., plate 4). Again, in the third Sallier papyrus, p. 4, 
l. g, translated in “ Records ofthe Past,” First Series, vol. ii., p. 66, the Hittites 
are represented as saying of Rameses II. that he is “Set the mighty in 
strength, Bar in bodily form.” ‘ She-Bar, the lake or reservoir (dassi7) of 
Bar,” in the Antaeopolitan nome, the twelfth of Upper Egypt, is also spoken 
of (Brugsch, “ Dictionnaire Géographique, ” p. 186). Bar (hieroglyphically 
written with a leg, an arm, and a mouth, followed by the Set animal) is indeed 

said to have been in use as a divine name as early as the fourth dynasty (De 
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We are not, however, left to infer that Ba‘al was contrasted 
with Jehovah by being a god of the dead, solely from his name 
having been in Egypt a synonym for Set. The _ other 
characteristics also correspond. The theology, if we may so call 
it, of Set, Ba‘al, Osiris, Atys, Tammuz or Adonis, Dionusos, and 
Moloch or Molech, was at bottom the same, and was an inversion 


Rougé, |. c.); and if Bar in English letters does not look very like Ba‘al, it is 
to be remembered that the Egy ptians made no distinction between ~ and /, 
ana that the letter ayin in Ba‘al, which I represent by inverted comma, often 
corresponds to the Egyptian arm-hieroglyphic. The proper name Pet-Bar, 
gift of _ analogous to Pet-en-Isit, gift of Isis, and to Potiphar (Genesis 
Xxxvil. 35) and Potipherah (Genesis xli. 45, 50), if the analysis of these two 
words into Pet-pa-Har, gift of the Horus, and Pet-pa- Ra, gift of the Ra 
(Tompkins, “ Joseph,” p. 42), is correct,— is also found on an inscription of the 
time of Thothmes III., a Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty. 

Considering that Semitic words, unlike those of the Indo-Germanic family 
of languages, are not derived from definite roots but grow from assemblages 
of similar stems with associated meanings, da‘a/ may be taken to be allied 
to agroup of words conveying the idea of vehemence, as, the Hebrew dha‘ar 
and the Arabic dahva, to consume ; the Syriac da‘av, to sweep bare, and so 
to glean ; and the Hebrew dhara‘, to devour, and pha‘ar, to gape after, to 
desire ardently (whence Ba‘al-Pe‘or is derived). It is more closely con- 
nected with the Egyptian derder, to boil up, de”, anything having the form 
of a cone, menhir, or obelisk, the shape assumed by an uprising jet of water ; 
and with the Coptic dorder, to cast up, and 40/6/, to gush out as waterdoes, 
and rush down. In Hebrew and the other Semitic languages, the stem 
da‘a/ itself has the radical meaning of ‘‘ to be mighty,” and so to be possessor, 
husband, lord. As the proper name of “ the mighty god” of the Palestinians, 
an application in which it is linguistically equivalent to “#7 Shaddai, it is of 
frequent occurrence in those parts of the Old Testament which relate to the 
periods between the later part of the wandering in the wilderness and the 
Babylonian Captivity, a time during the whole of which Ba‘al-worship, 
as distinguished from the worship of Jehovah, was prevalent. Now in 
just these parts of the Old Testament, correlatively, the stem is 
avoided, as if it were of evil omen, where the general meaning of 
mastership has to be conveyed; unless, indeed, heathen Palestinians are 
being spoken of, or unless it is desired to contrast Jehovah and Ba‘al, 
and to accentuate, by the use of the very term da‘a/ itself, the thought that 
Jehovah is the true Master and Lord, and, according to the well-known 
Hebrew metaphor, the true Husband of the Hebrew Church. When it is 
applied to human beings in the books appertaining to the interval between 
the Wandering and the Return, da‘a/ is reserved for foreigners and conse- 
quently, at least in most cases, for heathens ; as when the éc‘a/im or lords 
of Jericho, of Shechem, of Keilah, the da‘a/im or masters of horses who 
followed hard after Saul, and the éa‘a/?m or lords of the heathen generally, 
are contrasted with the men or the people of Israel, and, again, when 
Uriah the Hittite is called the da‘a/ of his wife (Josue xxiv. II ; 1x. 2, 3, etc.; 

I Kings [Samuel] xxiii. 11, 12; 2 Kings [Samuel] i. 6, xi. 26; Is. xvi. 8). 
Similarly the Witch of Endor is called the éa‘a/ith or mistress of a familiar 
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of the Hebrew conception of Jehovah. In the Hebrew phrase- 
ology the bride of Jehovah, the Lord of heavenly life, was the 
Hebrew Church personified as the daughter of Zion, and the 
King was in a special sense the son of Jehovah and of the 


Church. Hence, indeed, the Christian typology of the Blessed 
Virgin as gathering up into herself the attributes of the Church, 


spirit and the woman of Sarepta of Sidon is called the da‘a/ith of the house 
in the phrase which quotes her reproach to Elias; the heathen city of 
Nineveh is called a da‘a/i/# of enchantments ; Irijah, who laid violent hands 
on Jeremiah, is called da‘a/ of the watch, and in the mouth of the messengers 
of Ahaziah the Ba‘al worshipper, Elias is a éa‘a/ or lord of hair (1 Kings 
Re xxvill. 7; 3 [1] Kings xvii. 17; Nahum ii. 4; Jer. xxxvil. 133 4 
2| Kings i. 8). With the solitary exceptions of Judges xix. 22, 23, which is 
“old in style and form” (Driver), and of Is. 1. 8, and Nahum 1. 2, in the 
first of which, by an expression presumably taken from the contemporary 
courts of justice, Jehovah is said to be master of the prophet’s cause, 
while in the second He is said to be a Baal of fury, the only other cases in 
which the stem is made use of in books of this period (save, of course, where 
it is employed as the proper name of Ba‘al, the false deity), are where 
Jehovah is declared, directly or by types, to be the true Lord and Spouse, as 
in “Thy Maker is “ay Husband [éa‘a/] ; Jehovah Sabaoth is His name” 
(Is. liv. 5; cf i. 3; liv. 13 Ixil. 43 Jer. i. 14; xxxi. 32; Joeli. 8). In the 
Pentateuch, on the other hand, in which, except with reference to the orgies 
of Ba‘al Pe‘or at the end of the Wandering (Numbers xxv.), Ba‘al nowhere 
occurs as the name of the heathen deity, the stem is used freely, and 
without any such limitations. Not only are Mamre and his two brothers 
said to have been éa‘a/im, or lords, of a covenant with Abraham, the da‘adimz, 
or masters, of the bow (meaning his Shasu brethren) to have shot at Joseph, 
and the Moabites to have been éa‘a/im, or lords, of the high places of Arnon, 
but Abraham is called a da‘a/ or husband and Sara his éa’alith or 
wife, Joseph is a da‘a/ of dreams, and the possessors of houses, etc., are 
their da‘a/im (Genesis xiv. 13, xlix. 23; Numbers xx. 28; Genesis xx. 3, 
Xxxvil. 19; Exodus [“‘ Book of the Covenant ”] xxi. 4, 28, 29, 34, 365 Xxil. 

11, 14, 15; Lev. xxi. 4 [“ Book of Holiness ”]; Deut. xv. 2 [restating Exodus 
Xxlil. 10], xxi. 13, xxii. 22 [restating Exodus xxiii. 4], xxiv. 1, 4). After the 
return from the Captivity, the old unrestricted phraseology, which had per- 
sisted throughout among the heathen neighbours of the Jews, again came 
into use. Ba‘al worship was then no longer to be dreaded: so Malachi 
uses the word ba‘al in regard of a non-typical marriage ; Nehemiah speaks 
of da‘alim or lords of the oath, z.e., confederates ; husbands in Esther are 
bda‘alim of their wives ; in Daniel, the ram seen in the third vision is a da‘a/, 
or master, of horns ; and Ecclesiastes has such expressions as éa‘a/im, or 
possessors, of wealth, and éa‘alim, or presidents, of assemblies (Malachi i il. 

115 ; 2 Esdras [Nehemiah] vl. 18; Esther i. 17, 20; Daniel vill. 6, 20; Eccles. 

Vs 285435 MM. BE O8 Vil. 125 X. II, “lord of the a, Le. babbler ; Xx. 
20, ed of “eh wing,” 2.0.5 bird ; Prov. 1. 17, 19; il. 27, Xll. 4, Xvi. 22, 
master of wisdom ; xvii. 8, xvill. 9, of waste ; Xxil. 24, how] XX1x. 22, of wrath, 

7.e., one who breathes out anger ; xxiil. 2, 2, of appetite ; xxiv. 8, of mischief ; 

and xxxl. II, 23, 28).—Here, then, we have a distinct change of terminology, 
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and of her Son as prefigured by the Kings of the house of 
David. A system of ideas following the lines of so simple, 
universal, and fundamental a relation as that of father, mother, 
and child, was sure to be found everywhere in some form or 
other in religious symbolism ; and the theology of Osiris and the 
deities homogeneous with him was formed on the same general 
plan, but transposed the parts. It made the mother—in the 
Ba‘al theology the mother of Esmun, and in the Osiris theology 
the mother of Horus—not a child of earth raised upward by a 
source of supernal life, but an originally heavenly goddess. 
Molech, for example, is shown to have been a god of the under- 
world by the principal rite for propitiating him being the sacrifice 
of one’s own children, whose souls were thus sent to attend him 
in the kingdom of the dead; Melecheth, the Queen of Heaven, was 
his spouse.* The other world, in fact, being divided between the 


accompanied by a distinct historical reason for it ; and as the narratives in 
Genesis, the “ Book of the Covenant” in Exodus, and the recapitulations in 
Deuteronomy of enactments on which legislation was indispensable from 
the time of leaving Egypt, were not, and are not pretended by anyone to 
have been, drawn up after the evil associations had died away which 
gathered round the word éa‘a/ on account of Ba‘al worship, the inference 
is that they must have been in existence before these associations had been 
created. 

* Jer. vil. 18 ; xliv. 17, 19, 25. The name Molech is simply the Hebrew 
melech, the word translated king, pointed with other vowels, and undis- 
tinguishable from me/ech in the ancient MSS., in which the vowels were not 
marked. In several passages where me/ech is now read, Molech was pro- 
bably intended ; as in the description of Molech-worship in Is. lvii. 3-10 :— 
“Draw near, ye sons of the sorceress, the seed of the adulterer and the 
harlot . . . ye that inflame yourselves” with obscene symbols ‘under 
every green tree, that slay the children in the valleys, under the clefts of the 
rocks. Among the smooth stones of the valleys is thy portion ; they, even 
they, are thy lot ; even to them hast thou poured out a drink- offering, to 
them hast thou offered a minkah. . . . Behind the doors and the posts 
hast thou set up thy memorial,” z.e., to cause Molech to remember thee. 
‘ “ And thou wentest to the king,” z.e., to Molech, “ with ointments,” 
with scented oils or pomades or (semifluid) spices, which were natural 
adjuncts to worship carried on among the tombs, ‘‘ and didst increase thy 
perfumes, and didst send thy ambassadors afar off, and didst debase thyself 
even unto She’6l,” seeking help from the underworld itself. By the smooth 
stones sepulchral stones must be understood, on account of their being said to be 
the portion of the worshippers. The green trees, as symbols of fruitfulness and 
tokens of underground moisture, were naturally regarded as sacred to Molech, 


28 
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coddess and the god, the underworld was his when the over- 
world was hers. Not otherwise was the case of Ba‘al; children 
were also sacrificed to him, and were sacrificed in the garden 
among the tombs of the valley of Hinnom, while his spouse was 
the Heaven-goddess ‘Ashtoreth, who in an Edfou inscription is 
called “the lady of the horse, Asteret,” and by the basket de- 
terminative is identified with Nephthys, the wife of Set (Naville, 


who is mentioned as worshipped particularly by the Ammonites (2 Kings 
[Samuel] xi. 30, where for eg 2 king,” read “their Molech”; 3 [1] Kings xi. 
5-7; Amos i. 15; Zeph. i. 5 ; Jer. xlix. 1), but is identified by Jeremiah with 
Batal (XXXI1L. 32, XIX. 5). *e different localities, the same radical concept 
was doubtless presented under somewhat different aspects—just as “the Gud 
of Bethel” would not convey precisely the same idea as ‘“‘the God of Sina”— 
and the details of the cultus varied. The fundamental meaning of the word 
melech or Molech in Hebrew appears to be that of a director. In Chaldee 
it has the analogous meaning of counsellor. The word is identified by Brugsch 
(““ Hieroglyphical Dictionary,” vol. vi., p. 619) with the Egyptian merech 
(flail, mouth, sive) or serch (flail, mouth, looped cord), the Demotic mo/och, 
Coptic w/ah, which, he says, in Demotic means to wage war—not, of course, 
in the mere sense of personally fighting, but in that of directing the war, or 
battle, or part of the battle in which the war-chief was engaged. This cor- 
responds with the use of the word in the earlier books of Holy Scripture, for 
the “ kings ” of Bela and Admah, and the ten “kings” whom Joshua defeated 
at Gibeon (Genesis xiv. 2; Josue x. 4-6) could not have been kings in our 
sense of the word, though they may very well have been “ war-lords” of their 
respective villages or towns ; and it also agrees with the word sme/ech or 
“king” being applied to Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 5), and with Bala‘am’s “ The 
shout of a king is among them.”—This merech, says Brugsch, again shows 
itself in #zarech, probably a man of war; and he further connects it with 
merecht, a lance, pole, or menhir, fixed upright in the ground, referring, in 
further support of this to the Coptic mer, “spiculum, lancea (quod fricando 
politur).” He thinks it was formed from an earlier word vech, by prefixing to 
it the syllable #za, and to this rech he yives the meaning of to rub and to 
polish by rubbing, connecting it with the Hebrew merch, mereg, and mereg. 
Trees, and, more accurately, lances or wands fixed upright, and as permanent 
instruments menhirs, columns, and obelisks, could of course be used as time- 
ineasurers. By the daily movement of the shadow the divisions of the day 
could be distinguished, and might easily be marked on the circle at the base 
of the menhir. The sun-dial of Achaz (4 [2] Kings xx.; Is. xxxvili.) must 
have been some such contrivance ; and as Achaz wasa worshipper of Molech 
or Ba‘al (4 Kings xvi. 3) with whose cultus, as with that of Set and of Osiris, 
menhirs and columns were especially associated, his dial, like the other 
alterations he introduced, presumably had a heathenish purpose. The 
shadow of such a time-measurer would also be exactly east and west only at 
the equinoxes, which, as the dividing lines between the winter and the 
summer half of the year, were Set, Ba‘al, and Osiris festivals—the spring 
rejoicing and the autumn mourning which the Mosaic Law transfigured into 
the Passover and the Great Day of Atonement. The length of the shadow 
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“ Mythe d’Horus,” plate 13). The point of calling Ashtoreth 
or Astarte the lady of the horse is, by the way, that the horse, 
originally a native of Tartary, was introduced into Egypt from 
the north, the region of Set and of the constellation of the Bear. 
Nephthys herself we have scen to have been also a wife of the 
underworld deity Osiris, and to have been perhaps no more 
than a reduplication of Isis or Isit. Her name ‘Ashtoreth— 
Nephthys is only a by-name, like “queen of night” for the 
moon—in Assyrian Istartu, is evidently formed from that of 
Ishtar or Istar by the addition of the Semitic feminine terminal 
tor t# ,; and if, as Professor Sayce supposes, the -¢arv in Istar, 
en originally Accadian word, is an added suffix, the names Ash- 
toreth and Isis may be the same. The same connexion of ideas 
shows itself in the myth of Endymion; in that of Venus and 
Adonis, where it is Adonis who spends part of his existence in 
the underworld ; in that of Ishtar and Tammuz, where Ishtar 
descends into Hades only to rescue her lover; in that of the 
Phrygian shepherd Atys, who was fabled to have expired under, 
or, according to another version, to have been changed into, a 
fir tree, the tree of life, and to be annually revived by Aphro- 


at noon would also permit the longest and the shortest day to be roughly 
estimated ; and in Egypt the June solstice, the period of the Nile rising, 
was noticed as that at which the shadow was most perpendicular—with which 
a mystical inference was connected. True north could also be ascertained 
by interposing an upright pole or other similar object in the line of sight 
between the eye and the pole star or one of the seven bright stars of the 
Great Bear which happened to be directly under the pole star at the time of 
the year and the hour of the night when the observation was taken. 
Brugsch quotes from the Edfou inscriptions a very pertinent passage 
describing the laying out of the base lines of the Temple :—“ I have struck in 
the peg, I grasp the points, I take the measuring line in association with the 
goddess Sesech-abnuit. I direct my gaze to the movement of the stars. I 
fix my eye on the constellation of the Great Bear,” which was sacred to Set. 
“The time-measurer (serecht) is at its proper place ; so mark I off the four 
corners of this Temple” (Brugsch, /. c.).—The wide diffusion of these ideas is 
exemplified by a cruciform menhir-temple at Callernish in the Lewis, where 
“on bringing the upper part of the single line of stones extending to the 
south into a line with the large stone forming the centre of the circle, the 
apex of that stone exactly coincides with the pole star” (Henry Callander 
‘* Proceedings of the Scottish Antiquarian Society,” vol. ii. p. 382). 
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dite, who loved him; and of Osiris, who was revived by the 
tears and the magic of Isis. It is always the goddess who is 
the source of life. 

When we have justly appreciated this system, we cease to be 
surprised at sacrifices to a local Moabite form of Ba‘al being 
called sacrifices of the dead, which all sacrifices to Baal were :— 
“They joined themse!ves unto Ba‘al-pe‘or, and ate the sacrifices of 
the dead” (Ps. cv. [cvi.], 28). To search for metaphorical mean- 
ings in such a case is a misplaced industry. It was because he 
was a god of the dead that his worship was associated with necro- 
mancy and was accompanied by funeral observances, as when on 
Mount Carmel his priests “cried aloud, and cut themselves after 
their manner with swords and lances, till the blood gushed out 
over them” (3 [1] Kings xvii. 28). The expression after their 
manner shows this to have been a habitual practice, like shaving 
the head and wearing rough garments, which were also signs of 
mourning (1 Esdras [Ezra] ix. 5; Is. xxii. 12; Jer. xvi. 6, xli, 
5, xlvili. 37; Amos viii. 10; etc.) When, accordingly, it is 
foretold in the second part of the Book of Zacharias—which 
modern Biblical critics commonly suppose to have been com- 
posed by a prophet of much earlier date—that the worship of 
Baal shall decay and his prophets be afraid to exercise their 
office, it is written that ‘“ Neither shall they wear a_ hairy 
mantle to deceive, but he shall say, I am no prophet 
And one shall ask him, what ’"—if you are no prophet—“are 
those wounds in the midst of thy hands? Then he shall say,’ 
excusing himself, “These are the wounds with which I was 
wounded in the house of my friends” (Zach. xiii. 4-6). Hence 
to no small extent the point of the exhortations to “serve 
Jehovah with joy.” Again, one of the abominations which 
Ezechiel saw was that of the women weeping for Tammuz, a 
deity ultimately identica! with the Greek Adonis and with Ba‘al ; 
and of the same or an analogous cultus Baruch tells his fellow- 
countrymen that “The priests sit in their temples with their 
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garments rent and their heads and beards shaven, and nothing 
upon their heads, and they roar and cry before their gods as 
men do at the festival when one is dead” (Ezechiel vili. 4 ; 
Baruch vi. 30, 31). The favourite places of the cultus were con- 
sequently cemeteries :—“ Sacrificing in gardens,” sacred to Ba‘al 
as the underground spring of fertility and used as burial-places, 
“and burning incense on bricks ” or tiles, made of the clay 
deposited by the stream which watered the garden, and thus 
especially sacred, “abiding among the sepulchral mounds, and 
lodging in the vaults ; eating the flesh of swine.” sacred to Set, 
Ba‘al, Tammuz, Adonis, and the Greek infernal deities; “ pre- 
paring a table,” or altar, “for Fortune,” Ba‘al being considered 
the god of prosperity, and filling up spiced wine unto Destiny,” 
Ashtoreth (Is. Ixv. 3-11; cf. Ixvi. 17). By their Ba‘al service of 
Ba‘al, consequently, they imagined themselves to have made a 
covenant with death and with She’él, to have conciliated the 
powers of evil so that they would no longer hurt them (Is. xxvi. 
15-18). And, “O Jehovah our God,” exclaims the prophet in 
reference to it, “other lords [’adonim, the root of Adonis] besides 
Thee have had dominion over us [da‘aleni], but by Thee alone,” 
in acknowledgment of Thy rule alone, “ will we make mention of” 
the name of ’Adon or lord, which isin reality “Thy name. The 
dead,” that is, ¢#ese dead ones, “shall not live; the Repha’im,” 
these mighty ones of a past age, shall not rise up again ; there- 
fore hast Thou visited and destroyed them, and made all their 
remembrance to perish ” (Is. xxvii. 13, 14). 

It follows, then, from the fundamental idea of the cultus of 
Baal and of deities of the class to which he belonged, that it was 
directed to death, to a spectral underworld, to a revival in other 
animal forms such as crept round or haunted the graves, to the 
preservation or increase of the earth’s fertility, to the temporal 
increase and prosperity of the worshippers. Let us now, there- 
fore, turn to the passages in which the contrasted tendencies of 
the religion of Jehovah are set before us. 
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Isaiah, and Hosea. 

First I will take a contrasted passage which closely follows 
that last quoted, previously remarking that to be in travail with 
a re-birth of oneself after death is a not uncommon Egyptian 
metaphor ; Ra, for instance, is said to be re-born as his own son 
(Naville, “ Litany of the Sun,” p. 20). The Isaianic passage, then, 
is:—‘“ Lord, in trouble have they turned their eyes to Thee. 

We have been with child, we have been in pain . . 
and inhabitants of the world have not been born.—-Thy dead 
shall live ; My dead forms shall arise. Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust: for Thy dew is dew of lights [of herbs], and the 
earth shall bud forth Repha’im.”* 

The prophecyt in which this anastasis, 2.2, restoration, is thus 


* Is. xxvi. 16-19 ; confer avée, pp. 311, 312.—In verse 18. “bhal-yipeli yoshné 
thebhel (Vulgate : non ceciderunt habitatores terr@) is inthe English versions 
translated, ‘‘ And the inhabitants of the world have not fallen.” But, like the 
Latin cado and the Greek pzptezn, the Hebrew xzapha/, means both to fall and 
to be born, cadere de matre,a meaning here more appropriate (Delitzsch, ad 
loc.—The word nebhelah, which I have ventured to translate “ dead forms,” is 
elsewhere applied to dead bodies—not, however, to convey the idea that the 
body is the important, the substantial element in human nature, but with pre- 
cisely the contrary implication. A sebhelah is a mere husk or shell without 
internal vital force. The fundamental idea is that of a hollow form without 
content, as in wabhelith (Hosea ii. 12) gunatkos aidoia,; nebhel, a water-bottle 
(Job xxxvill. 37) ; #ebhe/, a musical instrument with a cavity to increase the 
resonance or with an opening across which the strings pass ; #«dbha/, a fool, 
an empty fellow ; zadhe/, to shrink or collapse like a pricked bladder, to 
become flacid, wither and fall off like a leaf.—‘‘ Dew of light,” or, rather, of 
lights, ’67d7¢f, is the dew of the first gleams of morning. Thetranslation “dew 
of herbs” in the A.v. is due to an idea that ’670¢h has not here the meaning 
of “lights,” but is a fuller way of writing ’ovoth, herbs (4 [2] Kings iv. 39). 


+ Is. xxiv.—xxvi. inclusive. ‘ Chapter xxiv. I-13 announce a great convulsion 
spreading desolation far and wide. For a moment, the vision of ruin is 
interrupted, and the praises of the Iraelites are heard borne from afar over 
the Western waters (verses 14,15). But these are in verse 16 declared to be 
premature, and further afflictions are denounced (verses 17-23). Chapter xxv. 
consists of two hymns of thanksgiving, commencing at verses I and 9 respec- 
tively, and each followed by a prophecy: the first against an unnamed strong 
city, and the second against Moab (verses 5 [6]-8, 10-12). Chapter xxvi. I-10 
isa third hymn of thanksgiving ; II-19 is a retrospect, supposed tobe spoken 
after the deliverance ; and in verses 20, 21 the prophet returns to his own 
present. Chapter xxvi. contains a fourth hymn (verses 2-5) with further 
descriptions of the restoration of the people of God after the destruction of 
their enemies.” (Driver, “Literature of the Old Testament,” p. 210 
[summarised }). 
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confidently looked forward to, is conjectured by Biblical critics 
of the modern school to be of later date than the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian Captivity (in B.C. 536). In this case it could 
not have been written by Isaias himself, who prophesied under 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, in the second half of the 
eighth andthe beginning of the seventh century before Christ. The 
worth of the conjecture depends on the importance to be attached 
to certain differences of style and manner of representation ; 
but, in substance, it is a generalised conclusion to the preceding 
(Is. xill.—xxili.) prophecies against foreign nations, and the 
anastasis passage in particular, with which alone we are here con- 
cerned, is so closely similar to a passage in Hdéshea‘, Hosea, or 
Osee, who prophesied in the earlier part of the second half of 
the eighth century, that one must have been moulded on the 
other, or both must have been suggested by some older work 
now no longerextant. Hosea (xill., xiv.) is speaking of Ephraim, 
the richest and most powerful tribe of the heathenish northern 
kingdom of Israel, and, he says, ‘‘ Bound up,” as it were in a 
bundle, or collected together, is “the iniquity of Ephraim ; his 
sin [is] hidden” (Hosea xiii. 12)—not in the sense of being put 
away or remitted, but in that of being laid by and kept in store, 
This personified Ephraim should (verse 13) be dvrn again—for 
so early does this idea appear in the Old Testament records— 
but delays his regeneration; and though “the sorrows of 
a travailing woman come upon him,” “is an unwise son,” 
and when the time has come refuses to be born.* He would, 


* Ephraim the mother, and Ephraim the child—which are distinguished 
in the next verse, where the idea of the tribe with a multiplicity of members 
succeeds that of the single personification—are here the same : —" Die 
Frucht der Leiden des alten Ephraims ist das neue zugleiche fromme und 
gliickliche Ephraim welche Beiden sich als Mutter und Kind gegeniber- 
treten, obgleich sie pers6nlich identisch sind. Ohne Zweifel soll die Benen- 
nung ¢horvichtes Kind gerechtfertight werden: Wenn es Zeit ist, so tritt er 
nicht in die Mutterscheide. Ephraim wird im Strafgerichte mit der Bekeh- 
rung saumen, und so selbst verursachen, dass es nicht schneller und leichter 
vorubergeht : gleichwie das Kind, welches nicht an’s Licht treten will, die 
Schmerzen der Mutter mehrt und verlangert, und ihrem (Targ. Ps. xviii. 5), 
wie seinem eigenen Leben Gefahr bringt.”—- Hitzig (Steiner), “ Kurzgf. Handb., 
Twelve Minor Prophets,” Leipzig, 1881, p. 63. 
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therefore, die ; but a Divine protection is over the child, or, rather 
over the children, not to fail even if they die (verse 14) :—‘‘ From 
the hand of She’dl 1 will ransom them; from death I will re- 
claim them: Where are thy deaths”—thy wmzlle vie leti—* O 
Death ? Where are thy plagues, O She’61?” The old Ephraim, 
indeed, is to bear no lasting fruit after his own unregenerate 
kind (verses 15, 16); but as to the regenerate Ephraim, “I will 
love them freely . . . I will be as the dew to Israel ” (xiv. 
4,5). The same comparison of the children having come to the 
birth and not having been brought forth introduces the passage 
quoted above from Isaias ; the same result, death, is contem- 
plated in both cases; the same metaphor of dew appears in 
both. We have therefore this system of ideas already perfectly 
familiar, or, at least, perfectly intelligible without explanation, 
to Hebrews of the eighth century before Christ. It is intro- 
duced by Hoshea‘ also in another passage :—“In their afflic- 
tion they will rise early to Me,” will seek Me earnestly, saying, 
“Come, and let us return unto the Lord,” to Jehovah, “ for He 
hath hurt, and He will heal us; He will smite,* and He will 
bind us up. He will revivify us after,” literally from, “two 
days; on the third day He will raise us up,f and we shall live 

* Or rather, “ He hath smitten,” from the parallelism with “He hath 
hurt,” Vulgate: cefit, in a post-classical sense of capzo. Cf. Driver, “ Hebrew 
Tenses,” SS 83, 84. 

t+ Hebrew yegimeni,; literally, anasteset hemas; LXX, exanastesimetha. 
The being revived or quickened is the earlier stage, on the second day ; the 
being raised up or re-established is the later stage, on the third. “In 
reference to Our Lord’s resurrection, the expression ‘after three days’ (for 
we never in this relation have mention of ‘after two days’) is used con- 
vertibly with ‘on the third day.’ See Mark vill. 31, compared with Mark 
ix. 31, and Matth. xvi. 21; and Matth. xxvii. 63, compared with 7d. verse 64. 
And so no doubt ‘after three days’ is to be taken in Luke ii. 46 : 
‘On the second day’ in Exodus 11. 13 (compare Acts vil. 28) and Judges xx. 
24 means ‘on the morrow.’ And this would seem to be the meaning of 
‘after two days’ in John iv. 43,and Matth. xxvi. 2, 1n which latter passage, 
it would seem, Our Lord, speaking on the Wednesday, refers to what was 
to be done on the morrow afternoon” (Huxtable, on Hosea, ad /oc., in 
**Cook’s Commentary ”).—“ When m7,” from or after, is prefixed to a 


definite space of time, the reckoning is to be made from the beginning, not 
from the end of the period” (Gesenius, “ Thesaurus,” Lipsize, 1829, p. 806, a). 
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before Him. And let us know, let us follow on to know the 
Lord. Like the morning His going forth,” which our anastasis 
is to accompany, “is prepared,” and it therefore is as sure ; 
“and He will come like the rain to us, like the latter rain 


watering the earth.”* 


Certain Psalms. 


No one who has not minutely examined the phraseology of 
Holy Scripture can realise the extent to which the sacred writers 
build one upon another; and the differences of style, which 
Biblical critics have frequently only imagined but have not un- 
frequently detected, and from which they have inferred differ- 
ences of authorship, may in some cases be due to an author 
modelling his utterances sometimes on one antecedent writer 
and sometimes on another. Not only in Héshea‘ and in the 
Book of Isaias, but also in other parts of the Old Testament, 
parts of the cycle of connected thoughts and metaphors which 
we have just been discussing strike the eye. We have, for 
instance, the metaphor of the morning used in precisely the 
same connexion in a pertinent strophe of the forty-eighth Psalm. 
The application is not the same. The prophets were politico- 
religious teachers ; they addressed themselves to the king and 
to the nation as such, and where they speak of an anastasis, the 
anastasis is that of a multitude—-of the better part of the restored 
nation, rising ina body to lead a higher life. The Psalms on 

* Hosea, vi. 1-3. For “Let us know, let us follow on to know the Lord,” 
the Vulgate has “ Sciemus, sequemurque ut cognoscamus Dominum.” The 
Biblical expression, “ to know the Lord,” most frequent i in later times, refers 
to the quickness and sureness with which we recognise those with w ‘hom we 
are most intimately associated, and the facility with which we enter into their 
motives and interpret their actions. “To know” includes both the process 
of looking at or acquainting oneself with, and the knowledge thence resulting. 
The “ And” is equivalent, as it frequently is, to “and so,” answering to the 
preceding “for”; z.¢., “So let us make ourselves acquainted with the Lord, 
let us press on toa knowledge of Him; for His going forth is as sure as that 
of the first rays of morning, and He will come to us as the da/fer rain,” the 


rain of sfx7ng, which causes the vegetation to burst forth (Canticles ii. 11-13). 
Rain, like dew, has a heavenly origin. 
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the other hand, the outcome as a whole of personal devotion ; 
they refer chiefly to the hopes and fears of individuals as such, 
and bring before us more especially the other aspect, the private 
side, of Hebrew religious life. This circumstance, and the 
ordinary brevity of these compositions, usually renders it im- 
possible to date them by internal evidence.—In the forty-eighth 
of them the respective lots of rich fools and humble servants of 
God—of Dives and Lazarus—are contrasted. The first: 


Like a flock of sheep, to She’ol are gathered, 
Death remains their shepherd, 
And the upright shall have dominion over them in the morning. 
And their form is devoured by Sheol, 
And left tenantless.— 
But God will deliver me from the hand of Sheol :— 
He will teke me. 


How this anastasis “in the morning” is to be understood is 
shown by the reference contained in the last line to the history 
of Enoch (Genesis v. 24): not, indeed, that the pious writer can 
be supposed to have expected to be visibly and corporeally 
assuined, like Iknoch, by a miracle, into Paradise ; but the taking 
up of Enoch and Elias in past ages were looked back to as 
“God's witnesses to man of his immortality, and of the reality 
of a life with Him beyond this world.”* 


* Perowne, “On the Psalms,” second edition, vol. i, p. 416.—The 
words rendered “And their form is devoured by Sheol, And left tenantless,” 
have always been felt to be difficult, but the difficulty does not affect the 
general sense of the passage,—Ps. xlviii. [xlix.] 15, 16. The word translated 
“form ” is /s¢v, or (there being a doubt as to the reading) fs, of which the 
second is the ordinary term for a stone or a rock, and the first is employed 
of the pivot of a door, of terror (possibly from its creaking), of a messenger 
(one sent forth, possibly from the pivot being sent into or penetrating into 
the door), and of an idolatrous image or symbol (Is. xlv. 16, the shape being 
that of a conical projection or a menhir). Weare thus reminded of the monu- 
mental c7/~7 or menhir-like tombstones over sepulchres, and of tempus edax 
rerum. If this is what is meant, the idea conveyed by “and left tenantless ” 
must be that these monuments, defaced and worn by time and finally over- 
thrown, would cease to be (as the heathen imagined them to be) possible 
habitations for the disembodied soul, whence it could no longer exercise a 
magic power, and where it could no more behelped by mortuary offerings. 
The pagan idea that the souls of the dead tenanted or specially resorted to 
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The Dixit Dominus. 


Not to be passed over in sisence in this connexion is the 
phraseology of the Messianic Dzxit Dominus, where the stand- 
point at which the inspired author mentally places himself is that 
of an anastasis having been already effected. The priestly king 
goes forth to war, and: 


Thy people are free-will offerings in the day of thy going forth, 
In garments of holiness, 

From the womb of the dayspring, 

To thee [is] dew thy youth.* 


the erect stones, obelisks, pillars, or, if of still more elaborate form, images, 
placed over their graves is apparently referred to in another description of the 
end of the rich fool—“ He is borne to the grave, and heepeth watch over the 
tomb” (Job xxi. 32).—The pivots were stone pegs, one penetrating downward 
from the lintel above, and the other penetrating upward from the threshold 
below, so that it swang on the two. 


* Ps, cix. [cx.] 3, according to the present Hebrew text. ‘Garments of 
holiness” are priestly vestments, cf. Exodus xxviii. 4, and, “The armies of 
Heaven followed Him whose name is called the Word of God, upon white 
horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean,” Apoc. xix. 14, where the 
imagery appears to follow out the suggestion of this passage. “Thy youth,” 
yaledhuth echa, isnot “thy own youthfulness,” but “thy youthful attendants” 
represented as ‘endued with undying life and beauty ; cf. the description of 
the first-fruits to the Lamb, who “follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth,” 
Apoc. xiv. 4. For yaldhuthecha the LXX must have read yelidticha, “ I 
have begotten thee,” omitting at the same time .the preceding words /echa 
tal, “to the dew ;” and in this they are followed by the Syriac, which as far as 
the Psalms are concerned, has been much affected by the LXX or old Greek 
Alexandrine version. It is, however, much more probable that /echa fal 
should have been omitted by a copyist’s mistake than that they should 
have been deliberately inserted, and they are by no means of the nature 
of a gloss or comment which one transcriber might write on the margin 
as a note, and a second transcriber might think had been accidentally 
omitted from the text bya clerical error, and therefore written in at the 
side. The very facility of the Septuagint reading i is also against it ; for the 
tendency in transcribing is to substitute easy readings for difficult, not 
difficult readings foreasy. The word mzshhar (from shahar, to break forth, 
as the morning-light) is used only in this place, and differs only by the 
pointing from mzsh-shahar, composed of mz, from, and shahar, which the 
LXX, who had before them an unpointed text, seemingly supposed it to be, 
and arrived at the rendering “before the daybreak ” by giving to mz the 
meaning of befcre, a sense for which F. Patrizi (“ ce Salini, p Roma, 1875, 
Pp. 290) refers to Is. xlii. 13, and Aggeus [Haggai] il. But the preposi- 
tion in question, which means from, never indicates vainly in time.—The 
youthful followers of the king are called dew, by which is elsewhere figured 
the cause of anastasis, not so much, probably, because dew gathers in the 
dawn—for it begins to fall in the evening twilight, though the most 
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Ezechiel. 


To Ezechiel, again, whose prophetic ministry (B.C. 592—570 
circiter) belonged to the earlier part of the Babylonian Captivity 
were given two tokens of the restoration of the Hebrews, a res- 
toration conditional for its completeness on their repentance. 
One was a symbol of two staves or sceptres joined together, a 
figure of the reunion of the two kingdoms, that of Judah and 
that of Israel. The other was the vision of the anastasis of the 
dry bones, which the prophet saw unite themselves together joint 
by joint, and sinews and flesh came up over them, and skin» 
covered them ; and then the breath of life, which here takes the 
place of the latter rain of Hosea and the dew in Isaias, entered 
into the previously unvivified bodies,and they stood up upon their 
feet, an exceeding great army. The application of the vision, 
however, is of the same kind: “ Behold, I will open your graves, 
and will cause you to ascend from jyour graves, O My people ; 
and I will bring you” out of your captivity, which is compared 
to the grave, “into the land of Israel ; and ye shall know that I 
am Jehovah, in that I shall have opened your graves and caused 
vou to ascend from your graves,O My people. . . . And 
My servant David shall be king over them, and they shall have 
one shepherd ; and My tabernacle shall be with them; and I 
will be their God, and they shall be My people.”* The Messianic 
colouring is here deeper than in the other two prophets; the des- 
cription of the resurrection is also much more concrete and 


detailed. 


Daniel. 


And yet it is obviously no more than a symbol. It thus 
warns us not to be forward to interpret literally other sub- 


fertilising dew is the thick dew which the morning rays do not dissipate, cf. 
the expression “ dew of lights ”—as because they are thought of as bright, 
fresh, and innumerable as dew-drops, and, possibly (cf. Ps. xxi. [Ixxii.] 
5-7) “guast in Cause naturam pertransisset effectus ipse.” 


* Ezechiel xxxvil. 
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sequent and, on a superficial view, apparently quite literal de- 
scriptions of a bodily resurrection, such as those in Daniel and 
in the Gospels. “Many,” we read in the Book of Daniel, of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame, to everlasting abhorrence. 
And the teachers “of holiness shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many to justice as stars for 
ever and ever.” And, less definitely, “I beheld till the thrones 
were set, and the Ancient of days did sit . . . and behold, 
there came with the clouds of Heaven one like unto a Son of 
Man, and he came near unto the Ancient of days, and they 
brought him near before Him. And there was given him 
dominion, and glory, anda kingdom; and all peoples, tribes, and 
tongues, shall serve him ; his dominion is an everlasting dominion 
which shall not pass away, and his kingdom one that shall not 
be destroyed.” Now, putting on one side for the moment the 
question whether the inspired writer when he thus wrote had 
not the last judgment and the accompanying corporeal resur- 
rection “at the back of his mind,” as we say, it is, I think, 
manifest that the day of judgment and the resurrection of the 
body were not solely before his spiritual consciousness ; for the 
brightness of the firmament is still to shine down on an inhabited 
lower world, and the kingdom wnder the whole Heaven is to be 
given to the Saints of the Most High.* 

Similar is the case of the Evangelical declarations ;+ but it 
will by this time have become obvious, first, that the Hebrews 
were perfectly familiar with the idea of an anastasis after death ; 
that it grew out of the Mosaic theology itself with its idea of 
Jehovah as the God of heavenly life; and that though the 
prophets brought the idea home to their readers by pictures of 
bodily resurrection, the idea itself was much more general. It 
included that of a restoration of the life and power of the Saints 


*Daniel xii. 2, 3 ; vil. 9, 13, 27. 
t Matth. xxv. 3-51 ; Mark xiii. 3-37; Luke xxi. 5-36. 
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after death, which, as we shall now see, was further developed 
in the later times of the Old Testament and in the New 
Testament; and is in other words the doctrine of the inter- 
cession and invocation of the Saints. That doctrine, therefore, 
is not a mere inference from an isolated passage or two; it is 
one of the continual leading principles of Holy Scripture as a 
whole. 


X. Y. Z. 
(To be continued.) 








Colleges and Schools. 


ST. AUGUSTINES COLLEGE 


RAMSGATE. 





Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order. 





1. The above College, by a remodelling of its residential and scho- 
lastic arrangements, has considerably widened its scope of action, and 
now offers educational advantages as high as those presented by any 
Catholic School or College in the United Kingdom. 

2. To facilitate the working of the Course of Studies, the College 
has been divided into three departments, the members of the two 
higher of which are separated from the Juniors, and reside in adjacent 
private houses, under the immediate supervision of the Fathers. 


3. The Fifth and Sixth Forms will be sent up for the Oxford Locals 


and London Matriculation respectively every year. Boys can also be 
prepared for the Army, Civil Service, and other public entrance ex- 


aminations. 


4. Youths are received up to the age of twenty-one years in the 
position of ‘ Philosophers ” or “ Parlour Boarders.” 
5. The Fathers, who form a permanent staff, are assisted in the work 


of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 

6. The Modern Languages taught in the College include French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. 

7. Ramsgate is conveniently situated two hours from London. 

8. Pupils of the College enjoy the benefit of frequent sea-bathing 
during the summer months. 
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